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AUTHOR! AUTHOR! 


By JosepH TUCKERMAN Day 


AutHors who frequently ask us questions about the various problems of seeing 
a manuscript through the press will welcome this article, which is the first of a 
series on the mechanics of writing, by an experienced editor who is in charge 
of manuscript and proof work in Harvard University Press. 


HE title of this article suggests that it is 

a discussion of curtain calls. In this 
case the audience is not shouting, but the 
printer is. And it is not a cry of praise but 
a cry for help with an undecipherable page 
of manuscript or a mixture of phrases 
bearing slight resemblance to English. Either 
that, or the printer is resting weary head 
on wearier hand, and murmuring reproach- 
fully: “Author! Author!’ 

Now very often the printer is right; but 
the author has his own story to tell of 
unimaginative proof readers who cramp his 
style and careless compositors who ruin his 
effects. Yet while there is a good deal of 
complaint from both sides, the contacts 
between printers and authors who under- 
stand each other are among the pleasantest 
in the world; for making a manuscript into 
a book is a fascinating occupation, one 
which brings the creator of ideas and the 
creator of types into close comradeship. 
This article is an attempt to tell what 
happens between the typewriter and the 
presses, to give some picture of the magic 
transformation from manuscript to book. 

When the business arrangements have 
been completed and all is in readiness for 


work to begin, some one in the printing 
office takes the manuscript and “prepares”’ 
it. That is to say, he or she gives the work 
an inspection—more or less careful depend- 
ing on the printer’s standard of workman- 
ship—and marks it up for the compositor. 
For example, there must be a definite system 
of italization of reference titles; the type- 
setter will need to know whether or not the 
“and” and “or” in series are to be preceded 
by a comma; and there are a great number 
of other details in regard to which the 
manuscript must be standardized for com- 
position. If this is not done in the beginning, 
it will have to be done later, and that means 
heavy charges for corrections in type and 
trouble for printer and author alike. Manu- 
script preparation is an exact science—its 
devotees would like to call it an art—and it 
is only the limitations of time and economy 
that prevent many printers from employing 
expert editors and giving them all the 
time they need to make the manuscript 
typographically perfect. 

After the manuscript has been marked 
up by the preparer, it is ready for composi- 
tion. That work is done, as far as books 
are concerned, largely by the monotype 
process, though the linotype is still in active 
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Their 


use in many printing shops, since it is the 
quicker and cheaper of the two. 

Under the monotype system, an operator 
punches a keyboard much as a typist does— 
except that there are many more keys before 
her. Numerous keys are necessary to take 
care of small capitals, italic letters, special 
characters, and the like. Every time she 
punches the keys, paper from a roll about 
three inches wide is perforated in a certain 
way—like the roll on a player piano. The 
operator works fast, finishing as many as 
fifty manuscript pages a day if the matter 
is simple and straightforward. She must 
work fast in order to fill her part of the 
manufacturing schedule, and she makes, on 
the average, a good many more mistakes 
than did the hand-setter of type in the old 
days. But if her errors are not unreason- 
ably numerous, she will be forgiven them, 
for the human brain is not expected to 
combine high speed with extreme accuracy. 

The rolls of perforated paper go next to 
the casting machine, a marvel of modern 


science, which casts each letter as a separate 
piece of type, shaves it to the right dimen- 
sions, and turns out galley trays full of 
exactly spaced lines, ready for the “‘assembly 


” 


man. 


When the operator set the manuscript, 
she did all the text matter, then all the 
extract material calling for smaller type, 
then all the footnotes (though not neces- 
sarily in that order). It is easier and there- 
fore cheaper to do that than to rearrange 
the keyboard every few hours for different 
sizes of type. As a result, the “caster man” 
sends the galleys to the composing room 
for assembly in that way also. Then a 
compositor takes the type, and with the 
manuscript at his elbow puts the material 
together as it should go. 

The linotype machine, as almost every 
one knows, is so called because it casts 
each line of type in a solid piece of lead. 
The single keyboard operation does every- 
thing, so that for newspaper offices this 
speedy process is the rule—except that the 


monotype is coming into use for the 
financial pages, which are set first of all. 
The linotype process is also useful for 
books that must be done comparatively 
cheaply, and it will probably never give way 
entirely to the monotype. Setting on the 
linotype machine is similar to that done 
on the monotype, and the work of 
assembly is much the same. 

The limitations of space forbid us from 
going into the intricacies and perplexities 
of proof reading. Suffice it to say that its 
problems are as the clouds of heaven in 
number and variety. Most important to the 
proof reader is the work done by the author 
and by the manuscript preparer. The proof 
reader is fortunate if she (for it is generally 
she, and not he) has before her a style 
sheet showing what the author intends and 
desires in the way of capitalization, 
hyphenization, arrangement of footnotes, 
and similar matters, and also what the 
office preparer has found wrong and tried 
to correct. This should be the practice in 
all proof rooms handling books at all com- 
plicated in nature, for it saves many hours 
which the proof reader (if she be a good 
one) will otherwise spend in_ hunting 
through the galleys for inconsistencies and 
errors by the author, and making cor- 
responding queries for him to act upon. It 
also saves the expense of type corrections, 
which result from the author’s acceptance of 
such queries. 

The physical process of proof reading is 
so well known that we need only mention 
the humble copyholder, with her reading 
of all the dots and dashes, as well as the 
words, aloud to the reader. The latter term 
has become through long-established custom 
the name for the reader of the proofs as 
distinct from the manuscript, which the 
copyholder retains. Copyholding has a 
technique all its own, and a separate article 
would be needed to discuss it fully. It is 
enough to say that the copyholder must 
read in a low tone, distinctly, smoothly, and 
without skipping or misreading a single 
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word, mark of punctuation, or direction by 
the author or the preparer as to the way 
the type is to appear. 

The reading aloud being finished, the 
proof reader then takes her galleys and goes 
carefully over them again by herself, catch- 
ing up the loose ends, putting on queries in 
red pencil (to be copied later onto correc- 
ted proofs for the author), and doing 
whatever else is necessary to put the galley 
proofs into shape. This is her last chance 
at them before they go out to the author in 
corrected form. She consults with the head 
proof reader or editor in charge on doubtful 
points or matters of general policy. 

Now the mistakes of the keyboard opera- 
tor, detected by the reader must be corrected 
in the composing room, which is the next 
destination of the proofs. There some one 
goes through the necessary operations 
(which we shall not attempt to describe 
here) ; a boy pulls fresh proofs in as many 
sets as are needed, and sends them back to 
the proof room with the old or “foul” 
proofs. It then devolves upon one of the 
proof reading staff, generally a copyholder 
—for this is more or less elementary work— 
to check the new proofs with the old, make 
whatever additional correction marks may 
be needed, copy over to the fresh set the 
red-penciled queries of the reader, collect 
the proper manuscript pages from the 
reader, and hand in the whole thing at the 
mailing desk. 

We have now reached an important point 
in our journey; for the author with receipt 
of the galley proofs has come into direct 
contact with those who are helping to make 
his book. Any one of a number of things 
may happen. The author may become im- 
patient at excessive and_ unintelligent 
querying, reject the good and bad questions 
alike, and indulge in an orgy of improve- 
ments on his own book—improvements 
which cause the respacing of entire para- 
graphs, and the piling up of correction 
charges far above the percentage allotted 
him free of charge. On the other hand, an 








experienced and careful author may be 
receiving proofs from a well-trained and 
discerning reader ; he accepts almost all her 
queries (which in this case are probably 
few), makes his own changes from copy 
in such a way as not to disturb the spacing 
of lines and paragraphs, and decides that 
the throes of putting a book through the 
press are not what they have been repre- 
sented. 


There are all sorts of variations of these 
two contrasted situations; there is no doubt 
that proof readers and authors are rather 
ready to think ill of each other, and that a 
good deal of friction exists between them. 
But the best way to get rid of it is for each 
to understand the other’s problems. 

But to go on with our story. The proofs, 
corrected for better or worse come back with 
more or less dispatch to the printing house, 
and a whole new set of questions must be 
answered before the galleys can be broktn 
into pages and again submitted to the author. 
What are the running headlines across the 
tops of the pages to be? If the chapter 
titles are to be used for the right-hand 
pages, they may be too long to fit the space 
and require condensation. That situation 
alone sometimes presents a very pretty 
problem. Again, how are the footnotes to 
be numbered, by chapters or by pages? 
Shall they be put at the bottom of the page 
or at the end of each chapter or at the end 
of the volume? Author and editor may 
have to put their heads together—either at 
a desk or through the less satisfactory 
medium of correspondence—before these 
and numerous other puzzles have been 
solved. 

But let us suppose that the book was 
straight fiction or something equally simple 
in structure, or that all the questions of a 
complicated job have been raised and 
answered. What of the next step toward 
the finished book? If the returned galleys 
are heavily corrected, the printer will want, 
for his own protection, to put them through 
another “revising,” just like that done from 
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the reader’s galleys to the author’s. Only 
in this case the printer holds the new proofs 
in his office (unless the author insists on a 
second galley), and proceeds with the 
“make-up”—that handy term for the manu- 
facturing of pages. 


Type being made principally of lead and 
not of rubber, it won’t stretch and won't 
contract—a fact which the new author 
frequently learns to his sorrow. The make- 
up man knows this; he knows too that in 
paging a work with many headings and 
subheadings or with poetry extracts or 
statistical tables, he will have to use his wits 
and draw upon his experience. It takes 
years to develop a good make-up man, and 
even the best of them occasionally call on 
the author for help—generally through the 
composing room superintendent, or head 
proof reader, or editor. There is little or 
no friction here; the informed author knows 
the printer will do what is best, even if a 
heading has to be scrapped or a paragraph 
recast, and he accepts with a good grace; 
the inexperienced one is only too glad to 
leave matters to the specialist. And the 
further we get away from the manuscript 
stage of bookmaking, the more highly 
specialized the workmanship becomes. 


After the make-up has been done, back 
to the proof room go the author’s galleys 
(or their revise), accompanied by the page 
proofs, which look very neat opposite each 
other, two to a sheet. “The thing is begin- 
ning to look like a book!” cries the author 
when he sees them. But of course before he 
does see them they have been carefully gone 
over, sometimes by two or three readers— 
not necessarily read word for word, though 
they are in many offices, but revised to the 
galley proofs and inspected for proper page 
length, correct placing of footnotes, the 
right spelling of headlines, and other 
matters. Watchful the eyes must be, be- 
cause we are drawing near the presses. 

Well, the author has his page proofs. If 
he is wise he has let them alone, so far as 
extensive changes are concerned, for 


“remaking,” as it is called, is expensive 
and there is always the chance of a fresh 
error in the course of correcting and shift- 
ing lines of type. He has sent them back, 
let us say, appoved for printing. But before 
that is done, the work must have a final 
word-for-word reading by a proof reader 
long trained in the business, whose watch- 
ful glance may detect a number of errors 
that have somehow slipped by. Unless 
numerous corrections necessitate another 
revise, the page proofs are delivered to the 
composing room, and the pages themselves 
are made up into forms, securely locked, 
and sent to the press room. 

To the press room, that is, if the printing 
is to be done “from type,” as the saying 
goes, meaning the lead type itself. If the 
edition it to be a heavy one—say ten 
thousand copies of a schoolbook—the lead 
will not stand the constant banging of the 
presses, and must be cast into electrotype 
plates—a process that space will not let us 
describe here. If the edition is a small one, 
the cheaper method of putting the type on 
the presses will suffice. But the author must 
not be heartbroken if the three hundred and 
fifth copy of an apparently well-printed page 
displays a blank space where a letter should 
be. The bit of lead has been pulled out in 
the process of printing, and there is no 
one to blame. 


Of the technique of printing and binding 
we shall say little, for these are technical 
processes which concern the author slightly 
as compared with the handling of manu- 
script and proofs. Here again, as with the 
preparation of copy, and indeed every stage 
of the manufacturing process, the quality 
depends on the printer’s standards and upon 
how much money can be spent. 

Although it seems a long time since the 
first blue pencil went down on the first page 
of manuscript, the book is really done. But 
it is more than just a book; it is a river, 
made by the streams from many minds, that 
takes its way to be commingled with the 
ocean of human thought. 
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AVIATION 


By Jesse W. BrRopey 


A promising field of literary endeavor is described by a writer of air stories. 


N my many contacts with other authors 

and aspiring journalists, I have been 
greatly surprised to find that very few of 
them know anything about the promise 
which the writing of airplane stories holds 
for them. I have been even more greatly 
surprised to discover that of the few who 
do know about it, the great majority really 
do not have as firm a grasp of the subject 
as is necessary if they are to write author- 
itatively or convincingly. 

The aeronautic fiction magazine field is 
very large, lucrative, and unlimited for the 
person with a fertile imagination. But any 
would-be aviation story writer must take 
the trouble to learn to write correctly, in 
order to remain beyond the criticism of those 
well versed, and still to employ a maximum 
of the more descriptive and lavish terms 
so much used by the airman. 

Aviation, because-of the important posi- 
tion it is rapidly assuming in the modern 
world and the many opportunities for ad- 
venture which it offers, has already 
encompassed the entire literary world from 
wood-pulp to linen publications. A number 
of magazines, dedicated exclusively to war- 
flying fiction, are appearing at regular 
intervals throughout this country, while the 
somewhat tamer branches of civil aeronau- 
tics—commercial and private flying—are 
seeping into the stories appearing in the 
slightly higher type magazines. 

You are familiar with the kinds of stories 
desired by Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Redbook, Cosmopolitan and their peers. In 
these, airplanes assume the same conven- 
tional position as do yachts, automobiles, 
trains, horses, houses, trees. They are 
subordinate, being only part of the back- 
ground, used to add a little color. 

In the Open Road for Boys, Boys’ Life, 


St. Nicholas, and the other juveniles of that 
type, we find airplanes taking a more 
important part in the story. Included on 
their rejection slips is the statement, “We 
are particularly interested in sport, ad- 
venture, aviation, and mystery.” 

However, the publications specifically 
devoted to aerial combats between Yankee 
and German and the eternal victory of the 
former constitute the major aeronautic 
market. These are the ones which interest 
us most. These, I might also add, wisely 
make no distinction between the newcomers 
and established writers. 

Until recently, all of these wood-pulps 
called for accurate knowledge of war-flying 
conditions, terrain, ships, and guns, almost 
to the point where the author had to have 
participated in the war himself. One might 
term it straight war-flying material. Each 
story contained detailed descriptions of the 
duels and the maximum amount of blood 
flowing in the minimum amount of time 
with no deviation from the accepted types 
of airplanes, guns, and equipment. 

With the entrance of new periodicals, 
quite a few of them commenced printing 
tales containing such unusual angles as the 
invention and use of 1933 innovations by 
the Germans against the Allies. Some stories, 
which have appeared in print, even con- 
tained inventions not yet perfected, such 
as a silent motor and a series of endless 
belts, used to catapult stubbed wing speed 
planes capable of traveling three hundred 
miles an hour in sharp contrast to the usual 
one hundred and fifty. 

You can easily see how spectacular a 
story can be made by pitting planes with 
relative speeds of two to one against each 
other. “No allied planes are a match for 
those of this German squadron. Their base 
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must be wiped out. The hero Yank, in a 
stolen German ship, discovers the secret base 
but is forced to land because he has no 
petrol left. He is seized but manages to 
escape, get to the catapult’s control room, 
and reverse the last and fastest of the three 
endless belts just as the squadron is taking 
off, thus wrecking all but two of the ships. 
He resets the levers, rushes out, and gets 
into the machine of the commander, whom 
he has just knocked out in the control room, 
and taxies onto the catapult. The com- 
mander recovers and pursues him in the 
other remaining ship, but the Yank sends 
him down in flames.” 

Fantastic! That is how one may permit 
his imagination to run away with him. Why 
this is the finest field for a lively mind to 
work in. Of course, it is also apparent 
that the author need not have as minute a 
knowledge of the war environment as was 
previously necessary, for he now has a great 
deal of leeway. 


Nevertheless, aeronautic writing still calls 
for something beyond the mere ability to 


coin phrases and record the events leading 
to the climax. The author must have an 
accurate knowledge of the operation of the 
airplane and must be familiar with the 
various stunt maneuvers. 

One of the major reasons for the failure 
of so many writers in this field, besides 
the natural one of not being able to write, 
is that they lack this easily acquired in- 
formation. 

Beside me at this moment are two books 
which I consider my leading lights and 
which I always keep at hand when writing 
aerial fiction. 

In Lindbergh, the Lone Eagle, written 
by George Buchanan Fife, I have only one 
chapter to recommend as far as gaining a 
knowledge of the so-called intricacies of the 
airplane is concerned. It is that one which 
supplements the biographical work and 
which was contributed by Captain Robert 
Schofield Wood, winner of the Croix de 


Guerre while with the British Royal Air 
Forces in France during the World War. 
Captain Wood takes his reader on the 
thirty-three plus hours’ hop from New York 
to Paris in an imaginary seat beside 
Captain Charles A. Lindbergh. He describes 
actual sensations which one would experi- 
ence and most important of all, the actual 
manipulations of the controls during flight. 
From his simple explanations, covering the 
operation of the ship from take-off to land- 
ing, it is possible for one with no previous 
ideas on the subject to obtain the funda- 
mental facts and to correct any false 
conceptions he may have regarding the use 
of the stick and the rudder bar and their 
effects on the course of the airplane. 


If you are going to confine yourself to 
Collier’s and the others in its class, you 
need read no more. 

But if you intend to get into the boys’ 
magazines and the air-war group, Fighting 
the Flying Circus will give you a narrative 
history of the part played by the American 
Air Forces in this great fight. It is from 
the pen of Colonel Edward Rickenbacker, 
America’s Ace of Aces, and the three 
hundred odd pages, containing accurate 
descriptions of actual combat flying and 
real data on the living and working quarters 
of the airmen, may be taken at full face 
value. There are quite a few maps, which 
give the situations of the various aerodromes 
in relation to the sectors patrolled by the 
squadrons and a reasonably good account 
of the terrain. A few diagrams of such 
difficult maneuvers as the horizontal vrille 
and the renversement and a dictionary of 
terms complete the book, which is written 
in a smooth, entertaining style and which 
makes very interesting, easy reading. 

If you are unable to obtain these two 
books, I can only suggest that you purchase 
a flying manual. There are several, of 
which I recommend Flying from the Ground 
Up by R. Sidney Bowen, Jr. Follow this 
with a few issues of the wood-pulps. That 
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should be sufficient to give you the rudi- 
ments, whether or not you are mechanically 
inclined. 

Then you must, of course, make an an- 


alytical study of the air magazine you plan 
to sell. That is the only way to find out 
precisely what is desired. Following is a 
list of these publications. 


AIR MARKETS 


Editor’s note: Information about the needs of the magazines suggested by the author 
has been added from our recently gathered data. 


BatTTLe Brrps—205 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. Western front, flying short stories up 
to 5,000 words; novelettes up to 15,000 
words. Pays one cent per word and up, 
on publication. Harry Steeger, editor. 


Contact—80 Lafayette St., New York 
City. Air short stories in lengths up to 
6,000 words. Payment is according to ar- 
rangements with the author, on publication. 
George Bruce, editor. 


Dare-Devit Aces—205 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. Western front, flying stories up 
to 5,000 words; novelettes up to 15,000 
words. Pays one cent and up, on publica- 
tion. Harry Steeger, editor. 


FLyinc Aces—67 W. 44th St., New York 
City. Air and air-war stories. Lengths: 
short stories up to 7,000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 20,000 words. Pays one to two 
cents per word, on publication. A. A. Wyn, 
editor. 


LonE EaGLe—570 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Thrilling air stories, either in short 
or novelette length. Pays up to three- 
fourths cent per word, on acceptance. N. 
L. Pines, editor. 


Sky Brrvs—67 W. 44th St., New York 
City. Air and air-war themes. Short stories, 


5,000 words ; novelettes, 20,000 words. Pays 
good rates, on publication. A. A. Wyn, 
editor. 


Sky FicHTers—570 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Exciting air-war short stories 
or novelettes. Pays one-half cent per word 
and up, on acceptance. N. L. Pines, editor. 


SQUADRON—80 Lafayette St., New York 
City. Air short stories, in lengths up to 
6,000 words. Payment is according to ar- 
rangement with the author, on publication. 
George Bruce, editor. 


War Birps—100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. No hide-bound requirements, except 
that the story be of the character-action 
type with war in the air as a background. 
Speed is essential, with fast development, 
breath-taking turns of intrigue and ad- 
venture. Interest-compelling openings are 
appreciated. Heroes should be strongly 
characterized, and stories should not be 
told in the first-person. Lengths: for short 
stories, 5,000 words; for novelettes, up to 
25,000 words. Pays good rates, on accept- 
ance. C. W. Mowre, editor. 


Wincs—461 Eighth Ave., New York City, 
Publishes four complete war air novels of 
the Western front in each issue. Lengths: 
18,000 to 25,000 words. Pays one cent 
per word and up, on acceptance. John F. 
Byrne, editor. 
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CLUB REPORTS AND COLUMNS 


By Irene H. BuRNHAM 


OWN in Texas, where club women are 

noted for their initiative, perseverance 
and accomplishments, and where the feder- 
ated clubs of the State publish one of the 
most interesting club magazines in the 
country, the third district recently offered 
a prize for the best club report for the ciub 
season of 1932-1933. The Thursday Club 
of Atlanta won the prize and the report was 
printed in the Texas Federation News, the 
magazine just referred to. 

A good, pithy, interesting club report is 
not, of course, the minutes of a meeting as 
recorded by the secretary. It is a resume 
of the activities of a club over a certain 
period of time, usually one club season, 
including programs, projects, achievements, 
and so on. 

That prize-winning report could be read 
in less than five minutes, but any one, after 
reading it, would have a clear picture of a 
group of busy women assisting with every 
worth-while community endeavor. There 
were no superfluous adjectives in the report 
—no “biggests,” or “‘newests,” or “oldests.”’ 
No “beautifuls,” or “wonderfuls,” or even 
“smarts.” It was a simple, plain statement 
of activities and achievements. The reader 
was left to furnish the exclamations. When 
I read it my impression was voiced thus, 
“My word! And they ask if women’s clubs 
are dying!” 

This report was divided into eight major 
headings, under which were grouped the 
topics pertaining to that department of the 
club’s work. We shall print the eighth 
heading just as it appeared in the magazine, 
first as an example of good club reporting, 
and second, as a splendid demonstration of 
the truth that club life is teeming with 
“copy” for the alert writer. Here it is. 


VIII. Miscellaneous Pursuits. 
A. The Club has cooperated with all or- 


ganizations of the city in establishing a city 
library. 

1. The building was donated by the father 

of a club member. 

2. Members are assisting as— 

a. President, secretary and _ publicity 
chairman on the general committee. 

b. Chairman of the house committee. 

c. Members of the book committee on 
rules and regulations. 

8. Each club member has donated a book. 

4. Eight books were given from the club 

library. 

5. Each club member bought membership 

for one year. 

B. A club member, Mrs. N. P. Hanner, 
is District Chairman of the National Better 
Homes Movement, and has for the last three 
years sent in the best report to National 
Headquarters. 

C. The Club presented five books to the 
Public School Library. 

D. The Club furnished a rural school with 
magazines, 

E. The Club cooperated with the County 
Home Demonstration Agent in distributing 
flower seed and perennial plants to rural 
women. 

F. The junior clubs, one music and one 
home economics, were organized and are still 
sponsored by Thursday Study Club members. 

G. The Club is cooperating with the 
Garden Club in planning and equipping a 
public park and playground for children. 

H. Eighteen new trees were planted in the 
lane of red bud trees leading to the cemetery 
which the Club has planted and is maintain- 
ing. 

I. The Thursday Study Club furnished 
records for a music appreciation contest and 
music memory contest in the elementary 
school. 


The report was signed in a very business- 


like manner: “Respectfully submitted.” 
Then followed the names of the club presi- 
dent and secretary. 


ee Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
the new library: about its beginnings, what 
led to “one of the father’s” donating the 
building, and all the human interest stories 
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that are, almost certainly, hidden in that 
part of the report. Some club woman will 
probably write the story. Perhaps she will 
send a copy of it to THE WRITER. 

What about section “D” in the report? 
If I am not very much mistaken there are 
several stories, feature articles, perhaps 
essays and poems, folded in the simple 
statement, “The club furnished a rural 
school with magazines.” 

And then “E”—I can almost smell the 
fragrance of old-time perennial flowers and 
see some sweet-faced rural woman loving 
an envelope of annual seeds into full bloom. 

Music and home economics among the 
juniors has unlimited possibilities for the 
writer, as have garden clubs, and public 
parks and playgrounds. 

I would like to know what “red bud 
trees” are—you see I have never been in 
Texas—and I am sure that some publication 
would welcome the story of that lovely lane 
leading to God’s Acre. 

The Thursday Club in the state of blue- 
bonnets is typical of thousands and thou- 
sands of clubs all over the country. The 
fact that I want to know more about it 
proves that other people will want to know 
more about the projects of other clubs; we 
are all very much alike in our desire to know 
about interesting people and unique enter- 
prises. 


Several of the letters which I have 
received from people who are interested in 
using their club experiences as an entrance 
to journalism have asked about column 
conducting; the possibility of a daily, or 
weekly, column in a small paper leading to 
other fields of writing. They say that they 
have gathered information in their com- 
mittee work and study classes which would 
make interesting and informative material 
for a column. 

One writer says that she is especially 
interested in journalism, that for a year 
she had a column of neighborhood news 
and comment in her local paper. She admits 
that it was “great fun” and: good practice. 
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She was, however, compelled to work every 
day and, of course, found it difficult to 
gather her material evenings, “and so,” she 
continues, “I quit, and now I am sorry.” 

Another club woman writes that she was 
asked to serve on the Conservation of 
Natural Resources Committee in her club 
early in her club life. She became so much 
intrigued by the subject that she continued 
her study along that line until she has 
become an authority on the wild flowers, 
ferns, and mosses of the vicinity. For a 
year she has written a daily column on her 
subject for a newspaper in a near-by city. 
She says, “I can keep this up indefinitely. 
I have sufficient material, and new things 
are all the time happening in my field of 
work. What I want to know is how long 
I should do this column daily for “Thank 
you’ from the publishers.” 

Of course, the correspondent who “quit” 
is sorry, but the fact that she has once 
been successful in conducting a column is 
proof that she can do it again. If I were 
in her position it seems to me that I would 
write some more items of “neighborhood 
news and comment,” making them as in- 
teresting and unusual as possible, and would 
present them to the editor of the paper for 
which I had previously worked. If he did 
not at once “jump for them,” I would keep 
on doing it until I had impressed him with 
my perseverance and industry. I think that 
I would even tell him that I had enjoyed 
my work for him so much that I was will- 
ing to furnish him with my material, for 
a limited time, without any financial remu- 
neration, in order to get once more into the 
field of journalism. I would then try to 
make my work indispensable to him. There 
are very few editors who would not be 
impressed by such an offer from a person 
whose work they have found acceptable. 

This brings us to the second letter. 
“Thank you” is said to be “worth a quarter,” 
but it buys no bread. It is a bit discourag- 
ing to write a column day after day for a 
whole year without receiving a check, but 














let us look at the other side of the problem. 
That column is being accepted and pub- 
lished. The writer is continually gaining 


experience and, best of all, she is demon- 
strating her ability to keep copy going 
regularly to the editorial office. That is the 
kind of experience which leads directly to 
syndicating. 

One of the first questions which managers 
of syndicates ask when they are shown 
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material which they like is, “Can the writer 
keep this up?” If the reply can be given 
in the affirmative, backed by printed articles 
covering one or two years of publishing, 
the material stands a good chance of being 
accepted. From then on the way is easy. 

There are other letters, and _ several 
programs and year books from writers’ clubs 
which will be mentioned in the next article 
of this series. 





WE HAVE A WRITER'S CLUB 


By Fioy LAWRENCE EMHOFF 


WO friends were chatting over a cup 
of tea. Writing was mentioned, and 

each one confessed, rather shamefacedly, 
that she liked to write, had manuscripts 
hidden away, but lacked confidence to go 
further. 

“I wish we might have a writer’s club 
in our town,” said one, “but I suppose there 
are not enough persons interested to make 
it worth while.” 

“Perhaps there are,”’ suggested the other. 
“There’s the Lawyer’s Wife; she likes to 
write. There’s the Southerner; you re- 
member she won a prize from the Woman’s 
Club for a poem. There may be others. 
Let’s call them together.” 

There were others. Almost before we 
realized it, the Writer’s Club was a going 
and growing concern, with as many mem- 
bers as we cared to have. We were sur- 
prised at the way they seemed to come out 
of hiding. There was the Woman Who 
Had Arrived—only we had not known of it 
because of her modesty. We regarded her 
with awe and pointed to her with pride. 
She won a thousand-dollar prize with her 
first story and has sold others for checks 
with three figures! Other successful authors 
were discovered, those who had worn their 
laurels in secret, and many who deserved 
the laurels they had not received. A former 
high school teacher became a valued mem- 


ber because of her knowledge of English. 
Our town librarian joined the club and 
ordered writer's magazines and books on 
the craft of writing. She also arranged for 
us to use a small room in the library for 
our meetings. 

It was decided to have no officers, rules, 
fees, or constitution. However, since we 
seemed to wobble without a head, a pres- 
ident was chosen. Some one suggested 
that posterity would not know of our humble 
beginnings when we became famous—hence 
we elected a secretary to keep the records. 

The President names a leader for each 
meeting, who plans the program. One mem- 
ber is selected to review a chapter in the 
textbook on writing which we are using 
for study. The review is followed by 
discussion. Others, chosen in order, read 
poems, stories, or feature articles. While 
these are given we are busy with pencil 
and paper, making notes of criticism and 
suggestion. This is done in a friendly 
spirit and has been of great benefit. We 
find that the best way to consider a poem 
is for each person to have a copy. 

The writer’s magazines! What a revela- 
tion they were to us and what a help they 
have been, both in constructive criticism 
and in marketing suggestions. At first we 
were so eager to sell, that the pages were 
flipped over until we found the prize offers 
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and the market lists. With experience, 
however, we realized that selling should not 
be the amateur’s objective. One must love 
writing for its own sake and not for what 
it may bring, and one must be willing to 
study, to write, and to rewrite. Now we 
spend more time on the helpful articles 
telling us how to write, and we buy stamps 
less lavishly. If our village gets the new 
post office which it needs, we feel sure 
that it will be because of the increased in- 
come from stamps bought by the Writer’s 
Club. 

We have also discovered the rapid transit 
facilities of our postal system. A manuscript 
can make the round trip to New York City 
and back with unbelievable speed. Some 
of our productions are boomerangs—they 
fly back as soon as they leave our hands. 
There are exceptions. How proud we were 
of the Mother of Three when she sold her 
first story! What excitement when the 


Lawyer's Wife won the feature article prize 
offered by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Woman with an M. A. 


carried off honors in the same contest for 
an essay! How we tried to comfort and 
encourage the Southerner, when editors 
failed to see the value in her delightful 
stories! How we assured other disappointed 
ones that rejection slips meant nothing and 
were only part of the game! When the 
Minister’s Wife sold enough poems and 
short articles to pay for repairs on her 
typewriter, we all rejoiced and felt en- 
couraged. 

We have learned much about markets. 
One of our members had failed to dispose 
of an historical sketch about a member of 
her family. An article on historical maga- 
zines in a writer’s monthly suggested an 
opportunity. She sent the sketch to one 











of these magazines, and it was accepted, 
carefully edited, and published in a form 
that is a source of satisfaction to the author. 
In this way, also, her material has been 
preserved in the records of the State. 

A member sent some poems to one of the 
better poetry magazines. They were not 
accepted, but the editor wrote a letter of 
detailed criticism, telling her that she had 
ability but lacked a knowledge of versi- 
fication. She applied herself to a winter’s 
study of the writing of poetry, using the 
new textbooks available in the library.. She 
went over all her previous work and found 
that most of her verses were faulty. To 
alter, rewrite, or discard was a profitable 
experience. If she ever produces anything 
of value, it will be because this editor took 
time to tell her what she did not know. 

Our study of poetry, fiction, and other 
forms of composition has been of great 
value in increasing our appreciation of what 
we read. No longer do we read a story 
as an easy form of recreation. Now we 
watch the plot development, the character- 
ization, the dialogue. In short, we enjoy 
with discrimination. As for poetry, we are 
“aware” in a new and illuminating sense. 
We are beginning to realize the infinite 
beauty of words, the wonderful possibilities 
of rhythm. We can spot an inversion at 
first glance, no cliches escape, and inner 
rhymes and contractions are as familiar as 
the pots and pans in our kitchens. 

The German philosopher, Platen, said, 
“The more we learn to know and to enjoy, 
the more complete and full is our delight 
in living.” If there are only two of you who 
like to write, organize a Writer’s Club. 
Others will be added as if by magic, and 
as you “learn to know and to enjoy” your 
“delight in living” will be increased. 


What is the value of the social group of writers as a critical guide to the work of its 


members? 


What are the dangers to be avoided? 


Problems of organization, conduct 


of meetings, range of subjects to be covered, and a number of other topics should 
provide interesting material for further discussions on this subject, and we shall be 
glad to consider such articles for publication. 
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CLICHES 


By SIDNEY GUNN 


HE literary are accustomed to scold or 

jeer at all who follow fashions unthink- 
ingly, but writers themselves are among 
the worst offenders in this respect. Take 
the vocabulary of professional authors, for 
instance. A few years ago things were 
predominantly “stark” or “drastic,” but now 
they are usually “intriguing” or “colorful.” 
American editors seem to insist on current 
models of phraseology, but the less opulent 
or less conscientious English tolerate used 
varieties, for only recently a fairly success- 
ful piece of British fiction displayed as its 
chief stylistic feature repeated variations of 
Hollywood’s long “outmoded” phrase, 
“came the dawn.” 

Even American editors, however, allow 
a longer life to some expressions than 
to others. The Victorian use of “one” in 
more or less French fashion is still not 
only permitted but encouraged, and in 
fiction it labels a character as sophisticated 
and elegant as effectively as holding a cup 
with the little finger archly crooked gives 
an authentic Social-Register tone to a sub- 
urban tea party. Other less ancient but 
surviving fashions are the practice of re- 
ferring to grass as “lush” as if nobody had 
ever yet thought of that adjective, and 
speaking of people “glimpsing” something 
as if this, too, were a felicitous audacity 
never before attempted. 

And shots still “ring out” as they did 
in the dime novel of “yesteryear,” the last 
word having come in with Dundreary 
whiskers and still surviving; but the hero’s 
victims no longer “bite the dust,” that phrase 
having gone out with the blanket Indian 
and old-fashioned melodrama. On the other 
hand, the well-paid author still has his 
characters “shrill,” “challenge,” “deny,” 
“confess,” and so on, instead of saying 
things. Apparently he is endeavoring to 


extract two meanings from the words and 
make them, like the barnstorming actor, 
“double in brass.” 

It is not only bucolic publications that 
designate social gatherings as “functions,” 
but another expression of medical origin is 
smarter, and when we read that a drink or 
something else is “indicated,” we recognize 
mastery of language. A slighter impression 
is made by “proven,” lifted from legal 
jargon and only a little less prominent than 
it was a generation ago. Any hackneyed or 
obvious technicality, however, will brighten 
the style, and a newspaper columnist can 
make a joke by expressing doubt as to the 
“tensile strength” of his knees being equal 
to supporting a robust young lady, the 
humor being mainly derived from the 
engineering term. 

Foreign languages also provide effective 
adornments that have little more rational 
justification than the trimming of a woman’s 
hat. We do not hear much now of the 
“dolce far niente’ or of the “cognoscenti,” 
but “intelligentsia” has come in as a sort 
of a substitute for the latter. We still have 
“Wanderlust,” “Zeitgeist,” and other ro- 
mantic and philosophic Germanisms, but 
“elan vital” has receded to something like 
the prominence of the Vice-President of 
the United States, and like “Ichabod,” the 
glory of “peccavi” has departed; perhaps 
because we have “gone physical” and our 
“favorite indoor sports” are, as the humor- 
ists insist, dwelling on our operations or 
golf scores instead of our sins. 


Science, or pseudo-science, is the source 
of many of our most threadbare expres- 
sions, and psychology has taken the lead in 
providing them. One school of this very 
fluent branch of learning does not believe 
in the existence of consciousness, but its 
language recognizes it “in a big way,” for 
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we have “race-consciousness,” “class- 
consciousness,” and numberless other forms 
of it down to the “doughnut” or “safety- 
pin-consciousness” of the advertising man. 
In addition, we have such “arresting” terms 
as: “fixation,” “obsession,” “dominance,” 
and most cherished of all, “inferiority- 
complex,” which our ancestors in their 
simplicity merely called envy. 

Politics, or political and social theorizing, 
provide other imposing designations for 
familiar things, such as “bourgeoisie” for 
the property-owning and “proletariat” for 
the laboring classes, thus enabling us to 
indulge in something like the affectation of 
overrefined females who transform legs in- 
to “limbs.” And our writers draw on music 
and the other fine arts for all sorts 
of esoteric expressions, like “leitmotif,”’ 
“chiaro-oscura,” “dithyrambic,” and many 
less intelligible. But side by side with this 
pedantry, we “fall for’ vulgarity and 
criminal slang, and authors of both sexes 
like to show the qualities of the “he-man” 
by employing the language of the brothel, 


objection to which is not very effectively 
answered ‘by the discharge of “supression- 


” 


ist,” “fleeing from reality,” and similar 
verbal stinkpots of the “intellectuals.” 
Vergil, Goethe, and other authors of 
earlier days have claimed that words are 
less important than thought, but the pro- 
ducers of our best-sellers know better than 
that, and we may be sure that we have an 
up-to-date piece of fiction if the voices of 
its characters “trail off,’ or they “speak 
tonelessly” or “laugh mirthlessly.” If, too, 
something is “savored,” and we have the 
words “raucous,” “indubitable,” and “avid” 
employed freely in as many forms as pos- 
sible; or if the characters “narrow their 
eyes,” or “gaze owlishly,” “for a long 





moment,” or “with distaste” at somebody or 
something, we have further proof that we 
are reading a “pukka” author. Many of 
these novelties are English, but the Savile 
Row of literary fashion seems still to be in 
London, for some of our American authors 
are beginning to call elevators “lifts” and 
druggists “chemists.” 

The public is probably very tired of these 
canned locutions, but experts on language 
seem to feel towards them as city children 
do towards milk, when they believe it to 
be introduced into cows from bottles. As 
an illustration, we have the case of a dic- 
tionary editor who, some years ago, had 
before him the phrase “the Seven Seas,” 
and knowing that Kipling had used it, he 
wrote to that aloof gentleman for a defi- 
nition. Surprisingly enough, a letter came 
back explaining fully the geographical 
import of the expression, and this letter was 
widely printed and everywhere accepted as 
final and unquestionable. But unless Mr. 
Kipling can claim credit for everything 
exploited in his writings, including the 
Himalayas and the monsoons, what he says 
about a stereotyped expression from Orient- 
al poetry does not seem to be much more 
worthy of respect than the attempts of a 
Fundamentalist preacher to localize the 
“Four Corners of the Earth.” Probably, 
however, the editor who referred this phrase 
to Kipling would consider a person as 
peculiarly original who spoke of something 
as “far-flung,” and would not connect it 
with Kipling at all. 

It is this curious attitude displayed by 
our critics and expounders of language that 
may explain why we have to endure so 
much that is weary, flat, stale, and un- 
profitable in the language of those who 
write to entertain us. 








A WRITER’S PRAYER 


By Epwarp ORLEANS 


Lord, help me to think. 

Help me to think clearly. I would have my mind like a quiet 
pool, the crystal water of thought bubbling up through the clean sands 
of faith, not like a muddy torrent rushing headlong to the sea. 

Help me to write clearly. I would rather set down ten words 
to carry hope and inspiration to another, than to receive much 
money for thousands that would bear no such good. 

Lord, strengthen my purpose. Let me not be down-hearted 
because the way is long or rough. I would that I could feel always 
as a herald bearing good tidings from the King. 

Strengthen my faith. Let me not be beguiled by the tongues of 
men who doubt. Clear my eyes that I may see the truth. Seeing, 
may | have the skill to write of what I see, that others, too, may 
see. 


Lord, teach me how to love. In what I think and what I write 
I would be free from bigotry, bitterness and arrogance of opinion. 
I would remember always the evil that may be done by an unkind, 
an unjust or untrue word. I would guide my writing as my life 
by the commandment of love as taught by the Nazarene. 

Teach me how to serve. However small the service, may it be 
freely given with no thought of reward or return. I would be 


loyal and true to my fellow man. 

Teach me patience. Let me not be hasty in my judgments and 
headlong in what I write. I would that I could remember always 
that Thy ways and Thy purposes are not always revealed to man. 

Teach me repose. Teach me when and how to draw apart 
for a little from my own affairs and the affairs of men and to 
contemplate the majesty of Thy work, that within me may be that 
humbleness of spirit without which men cannot see aright. 

Lord, teach me how to fight. I humbly seek the skill to take 
my place beside those who battle for what is right and what is 
good. With words my weapons, may I be free from passion and 
prejudice when I strike, my purpose not vengeful, but only to en- 
throne good in the place of evil. 

When my last word has been set down and my soul fares forth 
for service | know not where, may men say of my work on earth, 
“His words were good words.” 





Editor’s Note: We are indebted to a subscriber, Helen Beatty 
Paelian, of New York City, for bringing to our attention the above 
“Prayer” which appeared in the New York Sunday Mirror for 
December 3, 1933. Mrs. Paelian writes: “It seemed to me so beautiful 
that I wondered if it could not be reprinted in the January issue, 
as a New Year thought for subscribers.” 
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THE WRITER’S FORUM 





In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 
ideas on various pertinent subject. Readers of THE WRITER are also 
invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words) discussing 
articles appearing in THE WRITER or making helpful suggestions to 
writers. Five dollars will be paid for the best brief letter from a reader 


to be published each month. 


WRITERS AND “AN AROUSED 
PUBLIC OPINION” 


An editorial in THe WRITER last month 
called attention to the social value of writers 
as vital factors in rebuilding the world. 
What endless vistas for writing that sug- 
gestion opens! Never before has the power 
of writers found greater scope. Have you 
even begun to accept the challenge? 

To be specific, what are you, as a writer, 
doing about the most vital question affecting 
every human being today—the question of 
world disarmament ? 

A few nights ago we listened to an im- 
pressive address, at Radcliffe College, on 
“Geneva and the International Situation,” 
by Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President of 
Mount Holyoke College, and United States 
Delegate to the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva in 1931-1932. Dr. Woolley told of 
a recent conference in Washington, at which 
Secretary of State Hull said that nothing 
would hasten world disarmament more than 

1 aroused public opinion.” 

The crushed and tax-ridden peoples of 
the world are awake to the utter folly of 
war. What can you, as a writer, do to 
further “arouse public opinion” to action? 
Gather the facts. You will find help in your 
public library, from the World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass., or from local organizations, such 
as the League of Women Voters. You 
should uncover a mine of ideas, not only 
for articles, but for fiction; “human 
interest” stories of personalities at Geneva, 


of men and nations who are concerned 
with world peace, and what they are 
doing; and facts about the selfish forces 
that are delaying world disarmament. Begin 
with articles for your local newspapers. 
Enlist the interest of editors. There may 
be selfish ones who have munitions stocks, 
but you stand a better chance with the free 
press of the United States than you would 
in France, for instance, where it is a well- 
known fact that large interests are often in 
back of the news. 

And when you have written an article 
which you feel should be published at least 
locally, and an editor fails to show interest, 
send it to THE WRITER, with the editor’s 
reason for rejection. Your idea may have 
interest for a national publication, and we 
shall be glad to suggest a possible market. 

And may every writer enlisted in this 
cause be given the “pen of Voltaire.” 

A timely example of such inspirational 
writing is the following poem, by Mrs. 
Josephine Daskam Bacon, which was 
awarded the prize in the contest described 
on page 27. 


HYMN FOR THE NATIONS 


Brother, shout your country’s anthem, 
Sing your land’s undying fame; 
Light the wondrous tale of nations 
With your people’s golden name; 
Tell your father’s noble story, 

Raise on high your country’s sign; 
Join, then, in the final glory— 
Brother, light your flag with mine! 


Hail the sun of peace, new rising, 
Hold the war clouds closer furled; 
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Blend your banners, O my brother, 
In the rainbow of the world! 
Red as blood, and blue as heaven, 
Wise as age, and proud as youth, 
Melt your colors, wonder woven, 
In the great white light of Truth! 


Build the road of Peace before us, 
Build it wide and deep and long; 
Speed the slow and check the eager, 
Help the weak and curb the strong. 
None shall push aside another, 
None. shall let another fall. 

March beside me, O my brother, 
All for one, and one for all! 


AN APPEAL FOR 
NEEDY AUTHORS 


We believe that readers of THE WRITER 
will share our hearty commendation of the 
following letter sent out recently in behalf 
of the Authors’ League Fund, 9 East 38th 
St., New York City: 


“To Members of the Authors’ League of 
America: 

The continued strain of falling markets 
for manuscripts and savings gone has put 
despair in the hearts of an ever increasing 
number of writers. 

By means of an encouraging understand- 
ing of what they are up against in hard 
times, the Fund discovered long ago that 
nerves can be steadied—courage renewed 
and the saving grace of a sense of humor 
can be restored if the Fund can follow 
through with ‘Here is a loan from the Fund. 
Your own people are standing by. Let us 
have a look at the load you are carrying.’ 

Case after case shows what sound re- 
habilitation can be brought about on small 
loans. So many men and women now need 
just a little help—they have gallantry and 
pluck and fight—but without your gener- 
osity they can not find their way out. 

Our funds are completely exhausted. 
Whatever you feel you can give—no matter 


TheNwity 


how little—will mean some sensitive fellow 
craftsman has had a chance to come back. 
Will you help them? 


Luise SILLcox, Treasurer.” 


MANUSCRIPTS IN DUPLICATE 


It would appear almost unnecessary to 
warn writers that an article should not be 
submitted to more than one publisher at a 
time. Yet THE WRITER has just had the 
rare experience of publishing an article the 
same month in which it appeared in prac- 
tically the same form in another magazine. 
And in this case the author was not an 
amateur but a former editor! 

To be sure, the article consisted largely 
of market tips on verse which thus reached 
a wider audience through two publications, 
in this way fulfilling the purpose of re- 
printed material. But the incident caused 
us to muse on the possible reaction of, let 
us say, the editor of Collier’s upon discov- 
ering that a piece of original fiction in 
Collier’s appeared also in the same week in 
the Saturday Evening Post. An author 
who adopts this custom can never expect 
to have any subsequent manuscripts accept- 
ed by these editors. 


A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


That the outlook in the publishing busi- 
ness is undoubtedly brighter is indicated 
by a glance at the unusual number of prize 
contests, totaling $4,668, listed this month 
in our department of Prize Offers and 


Awards. In wishing our readers a good 
share of this bounty, we only hope they 
will write a novel as powerful as Anthony 
Adverse, a play as nearly perfect as Mary 
of Scotland, or a movie with even half the 


ageless appeal of Three Little Pigs. 
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Editor, the Forum: 


Words cost money—a few more mean three 
cents more postage, Think before you write. It 
costs one-third more to be verbose. Editors 
advise brevity. Uncle Sam does not care how 
wordy you are. 


I am wondering if the editors are not having 
less eyestrain nowadays. Mary cannot send 
her endless long story to market so often, if her 
funds are limited. It now costs thirty-six cents 
instead of twenty-four to send that supposed 
thriller for a one-way passage, while round trips 
cost correspondingly more. 


I wonder if this added cost of rejection slips 
has not provided a subtle, if seemingly cruel, 
reprimand. Perhaps we have lamely mailed out 
quantities of trash, just because we lacked the 
stability to go through the harassing task of 
revising it, Have we _ been too stubborn 
to take the kindly suggestions of editors as 
to the changes which might make the manuscript 
more acceptable? Perhaps we have been doubly 
indignant because we felt down underneath that 
the accusations were just, that the criticisms were 
deserved. 


This high cost of mailing should result in a 
kind of “stop, look, and listen” attitude when 
an article has been returned many times. It 
should result in a season of overflowing waste 
baskets and new resolutions, if we have been 
guilty of marketing manuscripts of little merit. 
We should not blame the editors, pacifying 
ourselves with the crippled excuse that editors 
are not buying. 






Editor, the Forum: 


Six months ago I wrote a fourteen-hundred- 
word article, in which four suggestions were made 
concerning the work of a young person. The 
article began with this paragraph: 

“In Uncle Sam’s barn there was a small machine 
with a crank on one side and a heavy flywheel 
on the other. The flywheel turned four times 
to one turn of the crank. It was great fun for 
small boys to make the flywheel go at the highest 
possible speed, fun for the boys but not for 
Uncle Sam. Many a time did he say to me, ‘You 
must not run that corn sheller empty. It will 
knock itself to pieces.’ It was quite all right to 
run it, if some one fed ears of corn into the 
hopper. But that spoiled all our fun. We are 
like that corn sheller. We dare not run empty. 
If we do we destroy ourselves. We go to pieces.” 


“Theiler 


POSTAGE AND VERBOSITY 





TITLES DO COUNT 
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Editors are always buying. If you don’t 
believe it, step into your favorite newsstand and 
look around at the periodicals. An editor feels 
the same way about an unusual literary effort 
that a young lady does when she sees a lovely 
dress—there is a decided determination to pos- 
sess it, Even if the firm is rather crippled 
financially, it will make a big effort to publish 
that outstanding story or article in order to 
strengthen the paper. If your contribution is 
good, the editor wants it before another editor 
gets it. The harder the times, the more worth- 
while must be his publication. He cannot draw 
from his own staff all of the variety needed, He 
is always receptive to new ideas, original thoughts, 
interviews with popular people of the day, ac- 
counts of new enterprises—in fact, writing that 
is the product of honest-to-goodness, painstaking 
effort, together with careful revision. 

The modern magazine does not tolerate the 
detailed descriptions of the old writers. This 
high postal revenue has compelled us to “weigh 
our words.” I blush when I think of the dollars 
I have spent peddling overweight manuscripts, It 
is my resolution now to revise, boil down, to 
become as cold and critical as I have felt at 
times the editors must have been. 

When my desk drawer refused to close because 
of one of these bulging bundles of words, I 
destroyed the bulky package and I experienced 
great relief. I have written an article which 
makes the envelope look as thin as a modern 
flapper, but I feel that it is more worth-while. 
Ruth Peck McLeod. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





The articie was entitled “Your Work.” I sent 
it out five times, only to get it back each time. 
Before I submitted it the last time, 1 read it 


over critically. Unable to see how I could 
improve the body of the article, it occurred to 
me that the title, “Your Work,” might repel 
rather than attract the reader. Looking again 
at the first paragraph, I got the suggestion for 
another title, “Grist Saves the Mill.” I recopied 
the first page, making the change in title, Ten 
days ago I sent it out on its sixth trip. This 
morning’s mail included a card which read, “Your 
manuscript, ‘Grist Saves the Mill,’ has been found 
acceptable for use in the Epworth Herald. In 
appreciation we shall send you a check for $7.00.” 
Titles do count! 
R. H. Miller. 

No. Manchester, Ind. 





Their 


HUMOR IN THE CLASSICS 


Editor, the Forum: 


“Asbestos Gelos,” says Homer. “Unquenchable 
laughter arose among the blessed gods,” when 
the clumsy Haephaestus passed the cups around, 
in place of their usual dainty waitress. Can’t you 
see them rocking on their golden chairs, trying 
in vain to smother their chuckles? They had been 
having one of their vulgar, but very amusing, 
quarrels, and he created a happy diversion. 

I came within an inch of writing to inquire 
whether Mr, Yewdale of E. P. Dutton and 
Company had ever read those humorless greatest 
literary works, or whether he was utterly defi- 
cient in the sense in question. His delightful 
paragraph on the Englishman’s preeminent humor 
proves Mr. Yewdale to be well equipped with 
this English attribute and, therefore, quite capable 
of trying to pull Tue Warrer’s readers’ legs. The 
literary giants need no defense, and Mr. Yewdale, 
I fancy, no refutation. But for the sake of 
readers who might be so misled as to shrink from 
the genial giants, I enter this protest. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy offers almost every type 
of wit, humor, satire, from biting sarcasm scat- 
tered through the Inferno to Beatrice’s smiling 
reproof of Dante, who even in Paradise cannot 
forget his pride of race. Is there no humor in 
Vergil’s last, successful plea to Dante to brave 
the Purgatorial flame? How about the whole 
“Comico Inferno” of Cantos XI-XII, which re- 
lieves the gloom and horror as grotesquely as 
does the porter in Macbeth? 


The author of the Iliad uses the immortals for 
the same purpose, when the story of human 
passion, battle, and death begins to be too much 
strain, But also, like Dante, if with a different 
humorous tone, he gives us many a passing jest, 
grim or gay. (“The men who meet me in battle,” 


says Diomede to Paris, “have more birds about 
them than women.”) 

The Odyssey fairly sparkles with humor. 

Vergil, indeed, has less of this robust quality 
than his master, Homer, and less than his pupil, 
Dante; but not even the dneid is free from the 
alleged taint, Vergil at least appreciated a humor- 
ous incident in Homer and copied it, in the 
foot race (dineid, Book V). Ascanius’s jest 
about “eating our tables” (Book VII) lifted a 
burden from his father’s mind. Humor, when 
spontaneous, is a mighty leaven in life and liter- 
ature; and Vergil might have measured up to 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Homer, if he had been 
equally gifted with it. 

I make no claim for Aristotle as a humorist. 
He may be “master of those who know,” but 
one must have a passion for pure knowledge, in 
order to endure his sandy expanse. He did try, 
once or twice, to make a joke, with as much 
grace as a bear chasing a butterfly. Probably 
he envied Plato his abounding dower of humor, 
and wished vainly to add that charm to his own 
arguments. 

For Plato is of humor “all compact”—the 
gracious, graceful humor of the perfect gentleman, 
which pervades his style so that it is a pleasure 
to follow him up the steep path of hard thinking. 
How could any one ask even a fool to believe 
that Plato lacked humor? But it is well to warn 
all serious minded souls, Aristotle and others, to 
stick to their dry sand. “Look up at the stars,” 
indeed, and if you can hear them sing together, 
do they always sing sober songs? Mankind under 
the stars may be a sad spectacle, or a funny one. 
I must believe that Heaven loves a man who 
can die with a brave jest, as Socrates did. 

F. E. W. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS TECHNIQUE OF WRITERS 


Editor, the Forum: 


There is an unconscious technique in successful 
writers that delicately yet persistently reveals to 
us the significant influences of their lives. No 
surer means of appraising an author is at hand 
than that which we gain through a constantly 
recurring theme in his works. 

John Masefield illustrates admirably this aspect 
of literature in the exquisite sea pictures that 
take us “down to the seas again” and again. 
Beauty, the dominant note of these descriptions, 
lends to his lyrics a high spiritual value, “an 
eternal harmony, perfectly attained.” 

There are the sea pictures of Masefield’s early 
period. How poignant is “the call of the running 


tide,” summoning lovers of the sea! 


“And all I ask is a windy day with the 
white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, 
and the sea gulls crying.” 


Then we have that representative of the second 
period in Masefield’s career, Dauber, a story of 
tense moments in the spiritual life of an in- 


dividual. The varied emotions of an artist-seaman 
are skillfully depicted by the poet, who prepares 
us through the setting for each new mood or 
happening. How vivid is the imagery! 


“It was all black and starless.” 
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And again: 


“A ghostly sun 
Gave sickly promise that the storms were done.” 


The sea is calm and in tempest wields its 
influence. We may cite even the inimitable son- 
nets of Masefield, 


“If I could come again to that dear place 

Where once I came, where Beauty lived 
and moved, 

Where, by the sea, I saw her face to face, 

The soul alive by which the world has loved.” 


Despite a strong undercurrent of the poet’s 


maturer thinking, we find the sea invading this 
region also. 

Masefield’s recent concern is with the legendary 
matter that has been ever a source of inspiration 
to world poets. The trend is exemplified in his 
version of the Arthurian story. In these poems 
Masefield captures the epic spirit without sac- 
rificing his originality. The recurring sea pictures 
in the account of the death of Arthur bear the 
Masefieldian stamp. 

Perhaps it is the sea-motif in Masefield’s work 
rather than any other quality that gives continuity 
to his writing and places him in the foremost 
rank among poets. 

Mary Leigh Baker. 
Albany, Ga. 


EDITORS ARE BUYING! 


Editor, the Forum: 


You say the editors are not buying? Well, 
perhaps they are not as hasty about loosing their 
purse strings as they were in the good old days 
before the world assumed the depressed idea. 
But they are buying! The problem is to determine 
just what they want. 


The remuneration for advertising matter has 
diminished and subscriptions have been canceled, 
consequently the editorial budget has been slashed. 
Many editors, too, have been forced to take out 
some of the hold-overs and have run them instead 
of buying new material. Yet, most editors today 
will hesitate to return a_ well-written timely 
article or an interesting story, Along with the 
reduction in rates has come a diminishing of 
thousands of words of editorial content, but there 
still remains the constant need for timely material. 


Now is the time to query the editor regarding 
the furnishing of a particular article. Recently 
Independent Salesman returned unsolicited mate- 
rial to me with the notation that they were 
overstocked. Within a few days, however, I 
received a letter from the editor requesting an 
article on selling Christmas Greeting Cards, I 
wrote a nineteen-hundred-word article, and it 
was accepted immediately. Although the editor 
was supplied with the regular run of articles, 
he was in the market for a seasonable feature. 
Having had success with the article for Inde- 
pendent Salesman, I wrote Opportunity suggest- 
ing a thousand-word article on selling Greeting 


Cards. I knew that my chances for placing such 
an article would be small on account of its being 
seasonable stuff, However, the assistant editor 
phoned me the day he received my letter and 
said he could use such an article providing I 
would have it in his office not later than the 
following Monday. I immediately interviewed a 


salesmanager, and got the article in the mail 

early Sunday morning. 

the August Opportunity. 
I have sold other articles after having suggested 


The article appeared in 


them to editors, After having the editor accept 
one or two short articles, it is quite all right to 
query him frequently concerning certain features. 
Young People’s Weekly, Elgin, Illinois, uses write- 
ups of Sunday School classes. I wrote the editor 
stating that I would like to write up a large 
metropolitan class, and he sent an elaborate group 
of questions. I wrote the sketch as he suggested, 
and it sold, 

If you think you have a worth-while feature 
adaptable to a certain magazine, query the editor. 
But don’t make a pest of yourself. Editors are 
busy people, and unless you have something “hot” 
don’t suggest anything. The woods are full of 
stories, and if you are a good hunter you should 
bag a few, So, instead of writing your Congress- 
man (which is next to useless) suggesting that he 
father a bill providing funds for budding authors, 
write your editor and suggest something hot. 
Editors will buy, if you know what they want. 

James E. Knowles. 
Chicago, Ill. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of various periodicals 
comes directly from their editors, who are responsible for the statements and to 
whom any questions should be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit 
a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 


Ace HicH and DANGER Traits—100 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, are magazines 
for boys between twelve and eighteen 
years of age. Thrilling, exciting action 
stories of the adventure type are used. 
These may be in short story, novelette, or 
serial length. Payment is one or one and 
one-half cents per word, on acceptance. 
Eugene A. Clancy, editor. 


AMAZING SToRIES—222 W. 39th St., New 
York City, prefers romances of the future, 
interplanetary travel, etc., but it sometimes 
uses a story written on a prehistoric theme. 
All stories must be based on present-day 
scientific knowledge, and the imagination 
must not range outside the bounds of 
plausibility. Lengths: short stories, 5,000 to 
15,000 words; novelettes, 20,000 to 35,000 
words; serials, 60,000 words. Payment is 
one-half cent per word, on publication. The 
editor reports that the magazine is over- 
stocked at present. T. O’Conor Sloane, 
Ph. D., editor. 


THe AMERICAN GOLFER—Le-rington at 43rd 
St., New York City, publishes humorous 
material—anecdotes and jokes, humorous 
verse and humorous prose—if it pertains to 
golf. Payment rate is based on an estimate 
of the material. Grantland Rice, editor. 


Bic-Book WESTERN MacazinE—80 Lafa- 
yette St., New York City, writes that plots 
of stories may be of “any nature,” but that 


always “the people and place must smack 
of the cow country. They must be authen- 
tic.”” Novels may range from 40,000 to 
70,000 words in length. Both new material 
and books that have been published in maga- 
zine form are purchased. Payment is made 
on acceptance, in accordance with agree- 
ment with the author. Carl F. Happel, 
editor. 


Brack Bat Detective Mysteries—103 
Park Ave., New York City, desires only 
detective mystery stories, in the various 
lengths. Pays one-half cent per word and 
up, on acceptance or publication. Percy 
Waxman, editor. 


THe CHALLENGE—Benson P. O. Box A, 
Omaha, Nebr., is a monthly magazine that 
wants items about men’s Bible classes in 
any locality, and descriptions of good deeds 
done by men. “Usual rates” are paid, says 
Asa D. Scott, editor. 


CuHarM Story MAGAzINE—537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Iil., is in the market for 
stories of love and romance. It taboos 
compromising situations and drinking. 
Lengths: short stories, 6,000 words; novel- 
ettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words. Some love 
verse is published. Pays twenty-five cents 
per line for verse and one cent per word 
for prose, on publication. Ralph Daigh, 
editor. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER—25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., uses articles featuring events, 
opinions, and personalities illustrating eco- 
nomic, social, political and _ religious 
progress. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor—107 Fal- 
mouth St., Boston, Mass., publishes humor- 
ous verse and anecdotes and jokes. These 
should be submitted to the Feature Editor. 
Payment for jokes is one dollar, on accept- 
ance. 


Cowxsoy Stories—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, looks for Western stories with 
plenty of action. These may have modern 
elements. Lengths: short stories up to 5,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
Pays one cent per word, on acceptance. F. 
Orlin Tremaine, editor. 


Etxs Macazine—50 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, is not in the market for anything 
at present. James S. Warren, editor. 


Esgurre—919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


lll, the new monthly magazine for men, 
states that it uses any type of fiction 
which is written with a pronounced men’s 
angle. Articles written on subjects of 
especial interest to men will also be con- 
sidered. Lengths: 1,500 to 2,500 words. 
No information as to the rate and time 
of payment was given. Arnold Gingrich, 
editor. 


Every WomAn—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., desires 
articles of interest to women, short stories, 
and novelettes. Suggested themes: love, 
domestic, and juvenile matters. Moderate 
tates are paid, sixty days after acceptance. 
Paul L. Epstein, editor. 


Flryinc Aces—67 W. 44th St., New York 
City, now uses both fact and fiction in the 
air and air-war field. Fact articles on all 
angles of aviation and some _ technical 
material is published. But highly dramatic, 
slightly fictionized articles are preferred, 
especially if they are accompanied with 


photographs. It is also in the market for 
aviation jokes, cartoons, and humorous 
verse. Payment is from one to two cents 
per word, on publication. A. A. Wyn, editor. 


GAY PARISIENNE and LA PAREE SToRIES— 
480 Lexington Ave., New York City, want 
risque stories with a French locale. Lengths : 
2,000 to 3,500 words for short stories ; 5,000 
to 6,000 words for two-part stories. Pays 
one-half cent per word, on publication. 
Mrs. Merle W. Hersey, editor. 


Great Detective—545 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, uses detective and mystery 
fiction, in lengths up to 20,000 words. Pay- 
ment is one cent per word, on acceptance. 
Will Levinrew, editor. 


THE IMPROVEMENT ERa« (sponsored by the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints) —50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is a monthly magazine which looks 
for short stories that are moral, clean, and 
well-written. While the moral tone should 
be high, the stories must not be preachy. 
Articles and some poetry are also published. 
Payment for prose is one-half cent per 
word, for poetry, twelve and one-half cents 
per line, on publication. H. R. Merrill, 
managing editor. 


Jewish ForumM—363 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, wants short well-polished poems, 
of specific Jewish interest. Payment is 
determined “by arrangement with the 
author.” Isaac Rosengarten, editor. 


Macic Carpet—840 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Iil., offers a market for glamorous 
stories of far places. Tales of romance, 
mystery, and adventure from all parts of 
the globe are published. Locale and local 
color must be convincing. No humdrum 
plots are considered. It is not interested in 
supernatural stories or in serials. Length 
limit for stories, 16,000 words. Payment 
is one cent per word, on publication. Farns- 
worth Wright, editor. 
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Mopern MecHANniIx—529 S. Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., writes that it is defi- 
nitely in the market for outstanding lead 
features of cover ballyhoo calibre. “The 
shelves are bare and there is a particularly 
good opportunity to place outstanding 
features with this magazine at this time.” 
There is also a “steady market for handy- 
kinks, unusual and timely photo shots, and 
the simpler types of how-to-build projects. 
A new and more prompt system of handling 
queries, idea suggestions, and all manu- 
scripts submitted, has been put into effect 
and contributors may expect very prompt 
action.” William Kostka, editor. 


Mystery Leacue—1l1 W. 42nd St., New 
York City, publishes mystery and detective 
fiction. Lengths: short stories, 6,000 to 
12,000 words ; complete novels, not less than 
65,000 words. Payment is according to the 
value of the material to the magazine, on 
publication. Ellery Queen, editor. 


Per Storres—480 Lexington Ave., New 
York City, desires risque short stories, from 
2,000 to 3,500 words in length, and serials, 
from 6,000 to 10,000 words in length. Pays 
one-half cent per word, on publication. Mrs. 
Merle W. Hersey, editor. 


Poto—180 Madison Ave., New York City, 
uses only special, technical, feature articles 
illustrated by photographs, which have to 
do with subjects pertaining to amateur horse 
sports. The rate of payment is variable. It 
is made on publication. Peter Vischer, 
editor. 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER—Station <A, Lincoln 
Nebr., wants stories, articles, essays, and 
poems. An American setting is preferred. 
This quarterly magazine furnishes a place 
for the most competent younger writers, 
but the emphasis must be on “competent.” 
Length limit, for prose, 5,000 words. Oc- 
casionally long poems, as long as 100 lines, 
have been published. No payment is made 
for material. Lowry Charles Wimberley, 
editor. 


Their 


RANGELAND LovE Stor1esS—799 Broadway, 
New York City, desires western fiction in 
which love is the major interest. Lengths: 


short stories, up to 10,000 words ; novelettes, 
up to 35,000 words; serials, 60,000 words. 
Pays one cent per word, on publication. W. 
M. Clayton, publisher. 


Rear America—l050 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, lll. The editor writes that he 
receives many manuscripts not suited to the 
magazine. He says, “We want stories that 
reflect real conditions in America today; 
controversial subjects and exclusive news on 
matters of timely interest; exclusive inter- 
views with celebrities, and close-up, critical 
portraits of outstanding personalities; satire, 
humor, irony, on any phase of present-day 
American life. REAL AMERICA strives al- 
ways to be bold and outspoken on every 
subject it presents, but it also strives to 
present the facts and stick to the truth. 
Contributors should be able to prove any 
statements made in their articles. For the 
‘Mirrors of America’ department we re- 
quire short news items, preferably exclusive 
and with a human-interest slant, from all 
sections of the United States. No fiction, 
no poetry! No mild, long-winded discus- 
sions or quotes from other publications. 
Maximum length for stories: 3,000 words; 
in rare cases, 5,000 words. Fillers (800 to 
1,000 words) are used in the advertising 
section. Except in unusual cases, as when 
a manuscript is held for special considera- 
tion, decisions on submitted material are 
made within twenty-four hours. Payment 
for accepted material is made at fair rates 
on or before publication. It is hoped that 
before long everything will be paid for 
promptly on acceptance.” Edwin Baird, 
editor. 


Review oF Reviews has moved to 233 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


SaFEty Epucation—1 Park Ave., New 
York City, the official organ of the Educa- 
tion Division of the National Safety Council, 
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is published monthly except in July and 
August. It uses special articles on safety 
and accident prevention, and a limited num- 
ber of short stories, plays, and verse. The 
latter group must all have some safety idea 
from which the child may learn a lesson, 
but the lesson should not be too obvious. 
Payment is made on acceptance. Florence 
Nelson, editor. 


ScaNnDALS—41 E. 42nd St., New York City, 
uses risque love stories with a sex angle. 
Lengths: short stories, 2,000 to 5,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
Pays one-half cent per word, on publica- 
tion. 


THE SHortT Story JOURNAL—721 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., is a new publication 
planned by the editor of A YEAR MaGa- 
zINE. He states that the magazine is to be 
made up “in newspaper format, using three 
or more short stories an issue, publishing 
short story gossip, and reviewing one book 
of short stories each month.” The preferred 
length for stories is 2,000 words; the 
limit is 3,000 words. “Quality fiction only 
will be considered.” The first issue will 
appear late in January or early in February, 
1934. No payment will be made for con- 
tributions at first, but the editor hopes to 
pay after the third issue. J. Louis Stoll, 
editor. 


SKYLINE—Public Sq., Cleveland, O., uses 
poetry on any subject, any pattern, but it 


must have literary merit. Free verse is 
accepted. There is no length limit. No pay- 
ment is made for verse, but a complimen- 
tary copy of the magazine is sent to the 
author. Dr. F. H. Adler, editor. 


SNAPPY Stor1ES—480 Lexington Ave., New 
York City, purchases snappy risque short 
stories. Lengths: 2,000 to 3,500 words for 
short stories; 10,000 to 12,000 words for 
novelettes. Pays one-half cent per word, 


on publication. Mrs. Merle W. Hersey, 
editor. 








Spicy STor1esS—480 Lexington Ave., New 
York City, wants risque short stories from 
2,000 to 3,500 words. Serials, from 6,000 
to 10,000 words in length, are also used. 
Pays one-half cent per word, on publica- 
tion. Mrs. Merle W. Hersey, editor. 


Sport Story MAGAZINE—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City, is a limited market for 
stories written about the most popular sport 
themes in their proper seasons. These should 
be full of competition and the game. 
Lengths: short stories up to 6,000 words; 
novelettes up to 12,000 words. Authors 
should query on articles and serials. Good 
rates are paid, on acceptance. Ronald 
Oliphant, editor. 


Sguapron—80 Lafayette St., New York 
City, publishes air short stories, in lengths 
up to 6,000 words. Payment is according 
to arrangement with the author, on publica- 
tion. George Bruce, editor. 


Story—20 E. 57th St., New York City, 
now published monthly, is interested only 
in new, significant writing in the short story 
form as it is being practiced by the signifi- 
cant writers in America and abroad. It 
presents types of short story writing which 
have usually been ignored in the commercial 
magazines of this country. A nominal rate 
of payment is made for each story, on pub- 
lication. Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, 
editors. 


STRANGE DETECTIVE STorRIES—537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill., reports that most 
stories are written to order. Some stories 
of the imaginative blood-and-thunder type 
are purchased from free-lance writers. 
Stories should be so strange that they come 
in the weird category. The hero may be a 
detective or a private investigator. Lengths: 
6,000 words for short stories; 12,000 to 
15,000 words for novelettes. Pays one cent 
per word, on publication. Ralph Daigh, 
editor. 
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THRILLING RANCH StorIEs—-570 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, desires romantic 
Western stories with action, in all lengths. 
Short stories should range from 4,000 to 
8,000 words; novelettes should be about 
10,000 words; complete novels, 20,000 
words. Pays one-half cent per word and 
up, on acceptance. Leo J. Margulies, 
editorial director. 


Topay—152 W. 42nd St., New York City, 
states that it uses articles on political and 
economic subjects, and some fiction which 
is written on assignment. Lengths, up to 


2,000 words. Payment is made on accept- 
ance, according to the value to the maga- 
zine. Raymond Moley, editor; William C. 
Steward, managing editor. 


TRUE DETECTIVE MystTERIES—1926 Broad- 
way, New York City, is in the market for 
fact stories of criminal cases, preferably told 
in the first person under an official by-line, 
from 2,000 to 7,000 words in length. The 
basic rate of payment is one and one-half 
cents per word, on acceptance ; photographs 
are paid for extra. John Shuttleworth, 
editor. 


Two Booxs DEeETEcTIVE MAGAzINE—80 
Lafayette St., New York City, wants “fast- 
moving thrillers” in the detective field. The 
editor writes further, “We also use the 
slower-paced type of story, though pri- 
marily not deductive, in which the characters 
must be very real.” The novels may be 
from 40,000 to 70,000 words in length. 
Both new material and books that have not 
been published in magazine form are pur- 
chased. Payment is made on acceptance, at 
a rate agreed upon with the author. Carl 
F. Happel, editor. 


Variety—154 W. 46th St., New York City, 
is entirely staff-written. Sidne Silverman, 
editor. 


Vocue—420 Lexington Ave., Graybar Bldq., 
New York City, uses a limited amount of 
travel material, not from a tourist point of 


view, but written to amuse sophisticated 
readers; articles on new and interesting 
things which people may be doing; and 
articles on women’s interests. These may 
be from 1,500 to 2,000 words in length. 
Payment is made on acceptance. Edna W. 
Chase, editor. 


War Birps—100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, is interested in western front air-war 
stories. These should be told in the third 
person. Lengths for short stories is 3,000 
to 5,000 words; for novelettes, 15,000 to 
25,000 words. Good rates are paid on 
acceptance. C. W. Mowre, editor. 


Werrp TaLtes—840 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Jil., is a market for short stories 
of the weird, scientific (Jules Verne or 
Edgar Allan Poe) type, occult, mystic, 
supernatural, preferably with a logical ex- 
planation; and for tales of other planets, 
of those dealing with any bizarre subject. 
Taboos: sex, detectives, gruesomeness, and 
crime unless the story is really weird. Short 
stories may range up to 6,000 words, and 
novelettes and serials up to 80,000. It also 
publishes verse in lengths up to 35 lines. 
Payment is one cent per word for prose 
and twenty-five cents per line for verse, all 
on publication. Farnsworth Wright, editor. 


WonpverR Stories—98 Park Place, New 
York City, publishes science-fiction stories. 
These should be told in swift prose; sharp 
striking effects should be gained without 
superfluous words. All stories must be 
reasonable and logical and must be based 
upon known scientific principles. The editor 
reports that he is not interested in weird 
tales of impossible beasts, or in bizarre 
scientific themes. Emphasis should be placed 
on originality of plot, drama, conflict, situa- 
tion, environment, or character. Lengths: 
short stories up to 8,000 words; novelettes 
up to 25,000 words; and serials up to 65,000 
words. Payment is up to one cent per 
word, on or about publication. Hugo Gerns- 
back, editor. 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


THe AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
—40 B St., Washington, D. C., offers an- 
nually the George Louis Beer Prize of $250 
for the best work upon “any phase of 
European International History since 1895.” 
The competition is limited to citizens of 
the United States. The work, either in 
manuscript or in print, must be submitted 
by June 1 of each year. The committee 
will judge the research, accuracy, originality, 
clearness of expression, logical arrangement, 
and general excellence of style. The Jusse- 
rand Medal is awarded, as occasion may 
arise, for a published work of distinction 
on any phase of the history of the intel- 
lectual relations between the United States 
and any foreign country. Any one in the 
world is eligible. 


3ostoN Society OF NATURAL HiIstory— 
Boston, Mass., has announced that the 
Walker Prizes in Natural History, which 
are offered annually, will go this year to 
the authors of the best memoirs written in 
the English language on any subject in the 
field of Ornithology. In all cases the 
memoirs must be based on a considerable 
body of original and unpublished work, 
accompanied by a general review of the 
literature of the subject. The first prize 
is $60, the second, $50. Closing date of 
the contest is March 1, 1934. 


DouBLEDAY, DorAN PUBLISHING Co.— 
Garden City, N. Y., has announced a prize 
of $1,000 for the best novel written by any 
author who has had a story published in the 
magazine STORY. 


An INTERNATIONAL PRIZE TRAVEL Book 
ConTEst is to be conducted by Robert M. 
McBride and Company, the magazine 
TRAveEL, and George G. Harrap and Com- 
pany, London. The award of $2,500 in 
advance of royalties is offered for the best 
book of travel, adventure, or exploration 
in any part of the world. The contest is 
open to all writers who deal with any of 


the varied aspects of travel—explorers, 
archeologists, naturalists, anthropologists, 
journalists, big-game hunters, deep-sea 
sailors, scientists, and all others who have 
traveled and have something unusual to say 
about life on any part of the globe. Manu- 
scripts must be book material; they should 
be written with the general reading public 
in mind. Technical works designed for the 
special student are not eligible. All manu- 
scripts must be typewritten, and only 
unpublished and_ unserialized work in 
English will be considered. The length may 
range from 50,000 to 200,000 words. Both 
publishers are to have the option of publish- 
ing, on the usual royalty basis, any books 
among those submitted which may be deem- 
ed worthy, though they may fail to win the 
prize. The contest closes on November 30, 
1934. The prize committee will consist of 
the editorial staffs of TRAVEL and of the 
two publishing houses, and a group of 
writers and explorers. 


THe LittLe THEATRE oF St. Lours—812 
Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., has announced 
its third Annual National Playwriting 
Contest. The first prize is $250, and there 
will be two production prizes of $100 each, 
provided the judges consider the second 
two plays worthy of being produced and the 
Little Theatre of St. Louis produces them. 
Only full-length, original plays will be 
accepted. They may be written in verse or 
prose, and there are no restrictions as to 
subject matter. All manuscripts must be 
typed, bound, and copyrighted before sub- 
mitting, with the author’s name and address 
plainly typed on the script. The copyright 
requirement is for the author’s protection. 
(Notice that application for it has been 
made will be sufficient.) All plays must be 
accompanied by a statement that they are 
free of any prior contract for production, 
and in case of adaptation, statements must 
be submitted that such adaptation is author- 
ized. The judges of the Contest will consist 
of the Director and members of the Play- 
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Mip-WeEeEk Pictror1aAL—229 W. 43rd St., 
New York City, conducts an amateur photo- 
graphic contest once a month with a first 
prize of $15, second prize of $10, and $3 
for each of the other photographs accepted. 
Address C. M. Graves, editor. 


NationaL W. C. T. U.—1730 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, Ill., has announced its 
annual Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest 
for the best original, up-to-date, and inter- 
esting selections suitable for declamation. 
The general theme for the 1934 contest is 
“Total Abstinence Essential to the Ideal 
American.” According to tiie announcement, 
“This theme may be developed along any 
one of the following lines, showing its 
relation to total abstinence: school life, 
athletics, good citizenship, business, social 
drinking, medical use of alcoholic beverages, 
etc.” Two types of manuscripts are desired: 
(1) “Senior stories for recitation by adults 
or youths,” with prizes of $50 and $10. 
Maximum length, 1,000 words; minimum 
length, 750 words. (2) “Junior stories for 
recitation by young folks under high school 
age,” with prizes of $50 and $10. Maximum 
length, 600 words; minimum length, 400 
words. Manuscripts will be judged on con- 
struction, style, thought, and dramatic 
interest. “A strong climax, with a stirring 
appeal for the adoption of total abstinence 
without pointing the moral too heavily, will 
be considered by the judges as an outstand- 
ing point.” Both senior and junior stories 
must be “in narrative form, either prose 
or verse, told in either first or third person. 
They may be fiction or fact, but must be 
convincing ; extreme or improbable situations 
and strange coincidences, even though true, 
are not desirable. In giving the effects of 
alcohol, understatement is preferable to 
exaggeration.” Each manuscript must be 
submitted in triplicate. The writer’s name 


Their 


Reading Committee. The winning play will 
be produced as part of the Little Theatre’s 
regular program. The contest closes on 
January 15, 1934. 








must not appear on his contribution but 
must be sent in a separate sealed envelope. 
The contest closes April 30, 1934. For 
further information address Editor of 
Literature at the above address. 


THE Reticious DraAMa COUNCIL, GREATER 
New YorK FEDERATION oF CHURCHES— 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City, is sponsor- 
ing a contest for the best one-act religious 
drama. There will be a first prize of $25, 
and a first and second honorary mention 
which will entitle the plays to publication 
by Samuel French and production by the 
Religious Drama Council. Plays submitted 
must be one-act religious drama, not pag- 
eants and not necessarily based on Biblical 
incidents. They may be divided into scenes, 
but the playing time must not exceed fifty 
minutes. Modern plays, it is said, are 
greatly needed. The manuscript must be 
typewritten and the author’s name must not 
appear on it. Attached to the manuscript 
should be a sealed envelope with the name 
of the play and the author’s pen name on 
the outside, and the real name and address 
of the author, together with postage for 
return, on the inside. The contest closes on 
April 16, 1934. 


THe Tep OLson Poetry PRizE has been 
announced by the American College Quill 
Club. This is an award of $50 for the best 
original poem or group of poems submitted 
by a regularly enrolled undergraduate in an 
American college or university. The poems 
must include at least eight lines but must 
not exceed one hundred lines. If a group 
of poems is submitted, it must possess some 
organic unity. The prize-winning poem will 
be published in PARCHMENT. Three type- 
written copies of each manuscript must be 
sent to Mrs. Ethelyn M. Hartwich, 511 
Broadway, Tacoma, Washington. The 
contest closes on April 1, 1934. 


Tue WoMEN’s LEAGUE OF THE UNITED 
SyNAGoGUE—Broadway and 122 St., New 
York City, is sponsoring a contest for short 
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plays with Jewish themes. Prizes will be 
$25, $15, and $10. Plays should be for 
adults, in one or more scenes, using only 
one set of scenery; the playing time may 
be from half an hour to one hour. The 
contest closes May 1, 1934. 


1934: A YEAR MAGAzINE—721 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced a short 
story contest which is limited to writers’ 
clubs, groups, and students of short-story 
classes. Prizes are $25, $10, and ten prizes 
of a year’s subscription to the magazine. 
“Each group may send in as many stories 
as they wish, but they must name the club 
or group to which they belong, or the name 
of the teacher and the place, if they are 
in short-story classes. All scripts must be 
on the American scene.” The lengih limit 
is 5,000 words. The contest closes July 1, 
1934, and the first two prizes winners will 
be published in the September issue of the 
magazine. Address contest editor at the 
above address. 


Los ANGELES COUNTY DRAMA ASSOCIATION 


—240 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
announced its 1934 National Playwriting 
Contest with a prize of $50. The plays 
must be one-act in construction and ap- 
propriate for community or little theatre 
production. Playing time is limited to forty- 


five minutes. Each play must be type- 
written and bound in a folder. The author’s 
name must not appear on the manuscript, 
but he should send with it a sealed envelope 
bearing the title of the play and his pen 
name. His real name and address shall be 
inside. In making the award the final 
judges will consider the literary and artistic 
excellence of the play; its dramatic quality ; 
and its suitability for production in a com- 
munity playhouse or little theatre. The 
winning play and three to be given honor- 
able mention will be produced under the 
sponsorship of the Association. There is a 
registration fee of $1. For every play sub- 
mitted the playwright will receive three 








criticisms from three different judges. The 
closing date of the contest is March 1, 
1934. 


CoLLEGE HuMor AND SENSE has awarded 
first prize in its contest for first short 
stories to Randolph van Liew, Princeton, 
33. His story, “Then Darkness Again,” 
was chosen from the more than four 
hundred manuscripts which were considered. 
It appeared in the December issue. 


THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS ASSOCIATION has 
announced that “Hymn for the Nations,” by 
Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon, is the win- 
ning poem in its contest for an international 
hymn to the first sixteen bars of the “Ode 
to Joy” of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Mrs. Bacon, essayist and novelist, received 
the $100 award, and a second prize of $50 
was awarded to Miss Roslie Hickler, of 
Waltham, Mass. The contest was held with 
the hope of “arousing America through her 
own poets to the vital necessity of greater 
cooperation with other nations ; and with the 
intention of presenting the winning poem 
to the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion at Geneva as a prelude to a hoped for 
world-wide contest of composers and poets 
for the eventual international hymn.” There 
were thousands of entrants, poems coming 
from Americans in various parts of the 
world, and from forty-six of the forty- 
eight states. Two groups of judges handled 
the contributions. The first group sorted 
out the best poems and tested their suit- 
ability to the music. They decided on certain 
qualifications—“the hymn had to be symbol- 
ical and general, yet definite and concrete; a 
suggestion to man as to what his actions 
might be, not a petition or instruction to 
God for His intervention in the matter; 
profound in its suggestion for the thought- 
ful, yet so simple in its utterance that the 
youngest student could readily understand 
it.” The final judges, Bliss Perry, Robert 
Hillyer, and S. Foster Damon, determined 
the winner of the contest. 
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PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE 
BROWN AND COMPANY—Boston, Mass. 
Prize of $10,000 for the most interesting and 
distinctive novel submitted before March 1, 1934. 
Length limits, 50,000 to 200,000 words. See April, 
1983, Writer. 

BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems 
appearing In each issue. 

BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—230 Park Ave., New 
York City. Pays $50 each for the five best stories 
received each month for its “Real Experiences” 
Department. Manuscripts may deal with ad- 
venture, mystery, sport, humor, war, or business. 
Sex is barred. Length limit, 2,000 words. 

THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and 
several of $2 for original short stories by women. 
Length limit, 1,000 words. 

BOZART AND CONTEMPORARY VERSE— 
Oglethorpe University Press, University, Ga. 
Ernest Hartsock Memorial Prize, $25, for best 
poem in each issue, chosen by ballot; also yearly 
awards: Sidney Lanier Prize, $25, for best poem 
on a tree or trees; Collegiate Prize, $10, for poem 
not over 82 lines; and Sonnet Prize, $5. See 
October, 1933, Writer, 

CALIFORNIA MEDAL AWARD—Common- 
wealth Club of California, Hotel St. Francis, San 
Francisco, Calif. One gold and not more than 
two silver medals for the best books written by 
a legal resident of California. Entries may be 
made by author or publisher up to January 31, 
1934, 

COLLIER’S—250 Fifth Ave, New York City. 
$5 for each interesting or unusual fact accepted 
for its “Keep Up with the World” column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satisfac- 
tory proof. 

GREAT LAKES SPORTSMAN—Press Bldg., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Contest to find the oldest 
active user of shotguns in the country. Submit 
name, age, and photograph of shooter with his 
brief history, 300 words, Another contest to find 
the oldest smooth-tube gun still doing regular 
service. Submit all facts in history of the gun. 
Ammunition prizes each month; a grand prize at 
close of contest, February 28, 1934. See December, 
1933, Writer. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. 
Moe, Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Fellowships of $2,500 
for research or creative work abroad. Applica- 
tions must be made by November 1 of each 
year, on blanks secured from the secretary. See 
February, 1933, Warirer. 

THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Yearly prizes: $100 for the best lyric published 
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during the year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 
for the best free verse. 

LITERATURE ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS 
—Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 
New York City. International prize*of $82 for 
best short poem concerning brotherhood of man; 
joy and beauty of daily life as expressed in the 
poetry of Edwin Markham. Prize will be awarded 
at the Little Theatre, New York City, upon Edwin 
Markham’s 82nd Birthday Celebration, April 23, 
1934. Contest closes February 10, 1934. See 
July, 1933, Waiter. 

MYSTERY MAGAZINE—55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. $100 for the best true unwritten 
mystery story and solution submitted each 
month. Length limits: 500 to 1,000 words. Also 
monthly prize of $25 for the first solution of 
the murder mystery for which clues are given 
in the magazine. See October, 1938, Warrer. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—221 W. 27th St., 
New York City. Offers monthly prizes of $25, 
$10, and $5 for the best letters written to “The 
Audience Talks Back” Department. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. Prize of $5 for the best 
true success stories. The “get-rich-quick” type 
of story is not wanted, Authors must be pre- 
pared to give signed statements to the effect that 
stories submitted are true. Length limit, 500 
words, See December, 1933, Writer. 
PULITZER PRIZES— Columbia University, New 
York City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 
prizes for creative published work in the fields 
of history, fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. 
Also gold medal, one prize of $1,000, and three 
of $500 in the field of journalism. Five traveling 
fellowships of $1,800; three to graduates of the 
School of Journalism, one to a student of music, 
and one to an art student. Closes February 1, 
annually. See March, 1933, Writer. 
SHARDS—Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. Prizes of $10 
and $5 for best poems appearing in each issue. 
STORY—20 E, 57th St., New York City. First 
short story contest with prizes of $100 and $50 
open to college students. Only two entries may 
be submitted from any college. Length limits 1,500 
to 6,000 words. Contest closes April 15, 1934, 
VERSECRAFT—Box 1, Emory University, Ga. 
Prize of $10 for the poem in each issue which 
receives largest number of votes from readers; 
prize of $25 for the best poem on a tree or trees 
received during the year. Preferred length, 24 lines. 
YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest 
open to American poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of verse. 
Manuscripts of 48 to 64 pages are acceptable. 
Competition closes May Ist of each year; manu- 
scripts should not be submitted before April Ist. 
See November, 19382, Writer. 
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THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 


COPYRIGHT PROTECTION OF RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN AUTHORS 


American publishers are, we believe, 
treating Russian authors with fair contracts 
as with the authors of other countries. John 
Farrar, of Farrar and Rinehart, has dealt 
directly with Kataev, whose Time Forward 
came out recently, and has contracts with 
Pilnyak and Ilia and Evgenii Petrov; 
Scribner’s pay Romanov, author of The 
New Commandment, through an agent, as 
Appleton does Gorky. McGraw-Hill pay 
Maximov for his Plant Physiology, depos- 
iting his royalties with an American 
university professor. Lippincott arranged a 
contract in Russia with Ilyn. Doubleday 
has contracts through agents with Ilyia 
Ehrenburg and Aleksandr Tarasov-Rodio- 
nov. | ig 

The Russian method of recognizing 
royalty obligations has varied. The principle, 
Maurice Hindus, author of The Great 
Offensive, tells us, was defined for him 
recently in Russia by Yonov, editor-in-chief 
of the State Publishing House. The policy 
of the Minister of Finance is to pay any 
author or playwright whose work is trans- 
lated into Russian, but the author is paid 
in Russian rubles and no Russian money 
can be taken out of the country. So an 
American author would have to go to Russia 
and claim his royalties and then spend them 
in Russia. He can only spend the money 
in a limited number of shops—the com- 
mission shops. He can’t patronize the big 
Torgsin shops, where the selection of goods 
is larger, but which are run on a gold basis. 

Foreign books are translated and pub- 
lished in Russia without permission or 
notification of the authors or original pub- 
lishers. Russian copyright statutes do not 
recognize rights in translations. The Rus- 
sians are translating many scientific books. 
McGraw-Hill reports that two of their books 
have been published in Russia without 
compensation to either the American pub- 
lisher or authors. One of these books is 
Poultry Husbandry by Morley A. Jull, the 


other Principles of Genetics by Professors 
Edmund W. Sinnott and Leslie C. Dunn. 
Dr. Dunn tells us that he never claimed any 
royalties, and has not been in Russia since 
his book was published. The unbusiness- 
like professor was delighted that they 
wanted to learn about genetics in Russia. 
Foreign books on Russia are not translated 
unless they are definitely communistic, Mr. 
Hindus says. His own books are not pub- 
lished there. 

Fiction is very popular. Mary Heaton 
Vorse and Liam O’Flaherty both have re- 
cently been in Russia, Mr. Hindus says, 
and received their royalties and spent them 
there. John Farrar reports that Robert 
Gessner, author of Broken Arrow on his 
list, went to Russia and spent his royalties 
there. There is a rumor which we have 
not verified that Upton Sinclair, who is 
very popular in Russia, was paid in dollars 
before the edict of the Minister of Finance 
against such payment. Theodore Dreiser 
has on two occasions been paid in American 
money, by checks drawn on a New York 
bank once just after his return from Russia, 
and again later. All Mr. Dreiser’s novels 
have been published in Russia, but he has 
received only a minute part of his royalties 
even if they were figured at a very low 
per cent. 

Eugene O'Neill is very popular in Russia, 
It is said that almost all his plays have 
been produced there, and according to Lee 
Simonson they have been very well done. 
But so far it has been impossible, Richard 
Madden, his agent reports, to find what 
compensation the playwright will receive. 
All letters to Tairov, director, or Rubinstein, 
manager of the Kamerny Theatre in 
Moscow have gone unanswered. Mr. Hindus 
took up the matter of Eugene O’Neill’s 
royalties when he was in Russia with the 
President of the Russian Dramatic Society ; 
he had only recently taken office, but prom- 
ised to look into the matter. It is probable 
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that O’Neill could collect his royalties and 
spend them in Russia. 

Sophie Treadwell went to Russia this 
summer to see the premiere of her play 
Machinal at the Kamerny Theatre. From 
Tanin, Director of the Management of the 
Theatre, she received assurance that her 
royalties would be deposited in the State 
Workers’ Saving Box, No. 914, from which 
she or any one authorized by her can draw 
at any time. 

But all this is clumsy and unsatisfactory 
on both sides. There needs to be copyright 


AN OPEN LETTER TO 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 30, 1933 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I have read with 
interest and high approval your plan for 
spending $75,000,000 to buy cotton, beef, 
poultry and other things that are not sell- 
ing so well, in order to turn them over to 
needy people who have little or no dough. 

I am writing to ask if you can add a few 
bucks to the $75,000,000 and go one step 
further in the matter. 

The point is, there are a few birds 
scattered around with trunks, boxes and 
bags filled with choice literature which has 
all been refused and sent back by amiable 
but smart editors like those who turn out 
the Editor & Publisher, Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s,and the American Mercury. 

Just see what a million or two more for 
authors on that buying appropriation would 
accomplish : 

1. Bring cheer, joy, doughnuts and 
coffee, warm woolen underthings and type- 
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treaties between countries which have so 
much interest in each other’s productions, 
both of belles-lettres and practical informa- 
tion. Authors both American and Russian 
are without real control of their property 
until such treaties are operative. What 
better gesture of mutual respect and good 
will could come out of the fresh contacts 
between the two great nations? The State 
Department has been approached by the 
National Association of Book Publishers 
with the request that this urgency of the 
need be recognized—The Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


writer ribbons to the families of hundreds 
of writers. Also beer. 

2. Clean out attics and empty many 
thousands of cluttered trunks, possibly pre- 
venting rubbish fires, saving lives and 
lowering insurance rates. 

3. Circulate many thousands of stories, 
articles and poems, the like of which editors 
had never hoped to see. 

4. Provide an immense quantity of fuel 
for the unemployed during cold months, 
with plenty left over for bon fires on July 
Fourth next. 

5. Take a great load off the post-office 
department by ending the travels of all 
these masterpieces to be bought by the 
government under this plan. 

Trusting that this respectful suggestion 
meets with your approval, I am 


Truly yours, 


Bos SIBLEY 
—From Editor and Publisher. 
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NEWS FROM THE 


Mignon Eberhart, winner of the Scotland Yard 
Prize, whose crime stories have placed her in 
the top rank of mystery writers, will cover the 
Wynekoop case for the Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


In the past month’s issue of College Humor, 
an anonymous writer, “who makes from $7,500 
to $15,000 yearly,” offers the following advice to 
budding authors: 

“Make your mind up what you are going to 
write and then... then... why, then go out and 
sell.... Get out and get busy. Talk to editors. 
Discuss their magazine with them. Tell them 
what you think of it; what you liked and what 
you didn’t, but especially what you did.... Of 
course by now you have read the magazine care- 
fully from cover to cover, advertisements and 
everything. Then tell the editor what you had 
in mind. An article, a short story—whatever it 
is, discuss it first. You'll save yourself lots of 
time—and editors too, in the long run.” 

We wonder how many editors will agree with 
this advice, especially with the end of the last 
sentence! 


The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has just issued a pamphlet on “Beginnings 
of a Library on International Relations,” which 
should be suggestive for any author’s reference 
shelf. 


H. C, Bailey, whose Mr. Fortune Wonders was 
the December selection of the Crime Club, states 
that his famous detective is a creature of the 
imagination. He has no original. Mr. Bailey 
has no personal knowledge of Scotland Yard but 
he is familiar with the established practice of 
the Yard to rely upon one expert adviser on the 
medical aspects of crime—at the present time on 
Sir Bernard Spilbury. 


The word “chiseler” has at last arrived in 
good standing. Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly com- 
mented as follows on the use of the word by the 
President of the United States in a recent broad- 
cast: “President Roosevelt’s use of the word auto- 
matically elevates it from the status of slang to 
colloquialism, When a man of such station as the 
President of the United States employs a slang 
phrase, he clothes it with dignity.” 


William McFee thinks the modern American 
navy and merchant marine a strangely unexploited 
region of fiction. “Why do our worth-while 
modern writers,” he asks in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “when they turn to the sea, always 
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turn back the clock to old New England days? 
The United States Commissioner of Navigation 
assures us that we have nearly sixteen million 
tons of shipping. It is owned, managed and man- 
ned by Americans, But if we confined our 
reading to American novelists, we would be 
forced to conclude that all American shipping 
was swept from the seas fifty years ago.” 


In the midst of a confusion of news stories 
and pictures of the San Jose lynching, it is a 
relief to read the following notice which the 
Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, published by William 
Allen White, printed on November 27: 

“Look Elsewhere. 


“Tonight the Gazette will have to ask its 
readers to look elsewhere; buy some other paper 
if they want the horrible details of the lynching 
in California, The story came in early. It was 
discarded. 


“It is enough to know that the men were 
lynched. But the details of the death of the 
victims and the particulars relating to the work 
of the mob—men turned to beasts by blood lust 
and passion for vengeance—will not appear in 
these columns, It was bad enough for the idly 
curious to see this spectacle in California. It is 
worse deliberately to set it down in a newspaper 
to gratify the vicarious passions of people fifteen 
hundred miles away. 

“A newspaper is supposed to give the people 
what they want, The Gazette has no desire to 
peddle this kind of merchandise. Look elsewhere 
for it.” 


While Christopher Morley was autographing 
books in Chicago recently, he told Fanny Butcher 
of the Chicago Tribune what he meant by the 
title of his new book of essays, Internal Revenue. 
“The revenue I mean,” he said, “concerns things 
which income tax collectors have no jurisdiction 
over, the interior increment, the spiritual income, 
the mental and emotional increase of the last 
few leanish years.” 


The young draftsman, recently fired by the 
architect for the new Hall of Graduate Studies 
at Yale, did not join the ranks of the unemployed 
without first playing a practical joke. He intro- 
duced an inscription, not specified in the plans, 
and the following words, now preserved for all 
time in stone, appear over the doorway: “He 
was born with the gift of laughter and a sense 
that the world was mad.” The quotation is none 
other than the famous opening line of Rafael 
Sabatini’s Scaramouche. 
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FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


Tue Reauistic Story. By Bessie Dunsmore. The 
Elementary English Review. 

“There are too few realistic stories for little 
children, This lack is due to the fact that it is 
easier to write a fanciful story, and, also to the 
fact that fanciful stories have been considered 
the only suitable literature for children who are 
in the imaginative period. 

“We are indebted to psychologists and educators 
for pointing out the fallacy of this belief. Children 
are apt to become subjective and over-imaginative 
through too much contact with imaginative litera- 
ture. Because children, between the years of 
four and eight, are highly imaginative there is 
all the more reason why we should give them 
some ‘real’ stories and avoid over-stimulating 
their imagination, This does not mean that the 
reading of the young child shall be barren of 
imaginative literature, but it does mean that his 
reading should be balanced and until he is six 
years old, the realistic stories and folk tales should 
predominate, leaving fairy tales until he is older 
and more ready to enjoy them.” 


Ow Eprrine A Gotpen Boox. By Hugh Walpole. 
The Golden Book for December. 

“As you grow older, schools of literature, styles 
and techniques and forms, questions as to whether 
a book is Romantic or Classical, Ancient or 
Modern, all this fades in interest beside this 
great question—is there here an _ Individuality, 
a Person with whom I can make a friendship? 

“All the arts now seem to me to be concerned 
with this contact. When T listen to Elgar’s violin 
concerto I am making friends with Elgar. Shelley 
is showing me something of his strange, fugitive, 
beautiful spirit when I read ‘Adonais’ more than 
he showed ever to Leigh Hunt or Williams or 
Trelawney, I knew Conrad well, but I know him 
better in Youth and Typhoon than I ever knew 
him in the flesh.” 
NeEcessiry AND Literature, The Commonweal for 
December 1. 

“One result of the growing intensity of re- 
search is a demand for the books of little-known 
authors. Ransacking as we do every nook and 
cranny of the past in order to reconstruct, states 
of mind which characterized this or that group 
of our ancestors, it becomes necessary to observe 
the broad surge of emotions and ideas on the 
crest of which genius rode toward its conquest 
of abiding importance. Shakespeare, for example, 
is for us no longer merely Shakespeare. He is 
the supreme individual of his time, but after all 
just one person who becomes an unintelligible 
idol or worse when seen apart from his fellows. 
It has become a sign of cultural immaturity to 
think of anyone alone.” 


Sources or Portic INFLUENCE IN THE SOUTH- 
west. By Mary Austin. Poetry for December. 


“There are invariably two sources of poetic 
influence in any given region; one of them the 
shape, the rhythm, and procedure of the land itself, 
and the other, the contributions to the life lived 
there made by the experience and racial qualities 
of the people, out of whom the body of native 
verse proceeds, In our American Southwest both 
of these sources are abundant and varied. The 
land itself contributes magnificent sculptural form 
and rhythm, color and enticement, and out of its 
history are gathered not only the most vital 
passages of primitive experience, but also the 
most fertile traditions of two great people, 
English and Spanish; so that it is impossible not 
to expect from it a rich and exciting fulfilment 
of its poetic promise. In that section of our 
country iying along the Mexican border and 
spreading well into the north are to be found not 
only native tribes, stemming out of he most primi- 
tive hunting cultures, but the most advanced 
agricultural communities achieving the highest 
cultures known to tribal peoples. Along with 
this, on the part of the dominant race, goes a 
degree of scholarly understanding of racial psy- 
chology that elucidates the whole psychic move- 
ment underlying the poetic mode of expression. 
Never before have we had an emerging literary 
mode co-existent with the means of completely 
realizing its progressions.” 


Tue American MIND 1N LITERATURE. 
M. Colum, The Forum for December. 


“The intelligent reader demands two things from 
a book—one that it should entertain and absorb 
him and the other that it should in some way 
intensify his life, give him some wider sense of 
human experience than ordinarily comes his way. 
No matter what any pedant or theorist says, this 
is the basis of all sound literary criticism and 
all real literary appreciation: if these primary 
considerations are allowed to get snowed under 
a welter of alien theories it is bad for both 
reader and writer; for the reader stops regarding 
literature as one of the desirable experiences of 
life, and the writer suffers from a lack of response. 
At present there are two terribly disintegrating 
forces in literature: one is what a French critic 
has called ‘the mania for argumentation which is 
the mark of ill-trained and disorderly minds,’ and 
the other is that too many people have attached 
themselves to the production of books, people 
who in ages when the psychic needs of humanity 
were more amply filled would have been occupy- 
ing the village pulpit or carving gnomes in wood 
or fitting pieces of marble into cathedral floors 
or making tapestry or lace.” 


By Mary 
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